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THE  DETECTIVES. 


By  D.  W.  STEVENS. 


I. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  D.  W.  STEVENS  TO  THE  NOTED  BANDIT. 

“Who  do  you  wish  to  see?”  the  jailer  of  the  Gallatin 
jail  asked  of  the  writer,  D.  W.  Stevens,  as  we  presented 
ourselves  at  the  door  of  his  office. 

“Frank  James,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

The  jailer  smiled  and  remarked: 

“The  colonel  is  receiving  a  good  many  visitors  of  late.” 

“Colonel?  Why  do  you  call  him  colonel?” 

“  Oh,  because  the  newspapers  have  dubbed  him  colonel.” 

“Well,  sir,  can  I  see  him?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  to  be  sure!”  the  jailer  said.  “What  is  your 
name?” 

“D.  W.  Stevens.” 

“What?”  said  the  jailer,  looking  in  astonishment  at  me; 
“not  the  author?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  well - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  said,  interrupting  any  remark 
he  was  about  to  make,  “  but  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
show  me  to  the  cell  of  Frank  James?” 

The  jailey  bowed  and  led  the  way  into  the  front  door, 
which  was  made  of  iron,  and  a  very  strong  affair.  The 
Gallatin  jail  is  small,  but  very  strongly  built  of  stone,  and 
all  above  ground  instead  of  below. 

Gallatin  is  a  small  town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants,  standing  on  a  hill,  with  a  very  rough,  broken  country 
on  the  east.  The  Rock  Island  and  Omaha  branch  of  the 
Wabash  railroad  cross  there. 

Frank  James  was  in  the  Gallatin  jail  for  robbing  the 
Rock  Island  train  at  Winston,  in  Davies  county,  Missouri, 
of  which  Gallatin  is  the  county  seat.  Winston  is  but  a  few 
miles  from  Gallatin. 

“Mr.  James,”  said  the  jailer,  taking  me  to  the  door  of 
the  cell  of  the  great  bandit,  “here  is  a  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  see  you.” 

“  Who  i3  he?”  asked  Frank  James,  fixing  his  keen  blue 
eyes  upon  me. 

“Mr.  Stevens,”  said  the  jailer,  who,  closing  the  door, 
left  me  in  the  cell  with  the  noted  bandit  and  highwayman. 

Mr.  James  was  chewing  tobacco  as  usual,  and  fixing  his 
nervous  eyes  upon  me,  said: 


“Be  seated,  sir,  and  tell  me  what  is  your  business.” 

The  cell  was  narrow,  and  bad  but  one  chair,  which  he 
offered  to  me,  while  he  took  a  seat  upon  the  bed. 

“My  name,  Mr.  James,  is  D.  W.  Stevens.” 

“What,  the  author  who  has  written  so  much  about 
me?” 

“I  have  written  some  about  you,”  I  said. 

“Well,”  said  the  outlaw,  chewing  his  tobacco  nervously, 
“you  have  told  some  things  I  would  rather  you  had  kept; 
but  in  the  main,  Mr.  Stevens,  you  have  treated  me  fairer 
than  the  newspapers.  In  substance,  what  you  have  writ¬ 
ten  is  true,  but  the  newspapers  have  willfully  lied.” 

“I  am  glad,  Mr.  James,  that  you  have  given  me  credit 
for  being  truthful.  I  have  come  as  near  at  the  truth  as  I 
could  from  what  data  I  had.” 

“Why,  sir,  I  could  not  have  told  it  near  as  straight  my¬ 
self.  You  authors  must  be  wonderful  fellows.  You  seem 
to  get  at  a  fellow’s  very  thoughts.” 

“  Mr.  James,  I  came  to  see  you  to  ask  a  favor.” 

“What  is  it ?” 

“  I  would  like  to  hear  you  relate  some  of  your  own  ad¬ 
ventures,  which  I  will  take  down  in  short  hand  to  publish. 
I  want,  and  I  think  the  public  wants  some  of  your  advent¬ 
ures  from  your  own  lips.  They  want  real  facts  and  not 
fiction.” 

Frank  James  reflected  a  few  moments,  and  then  said: 

“  You  have  written  a  great  many  of  my  adventures,  Mr. 
Stevens,  but  not  all.  It  would  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to 
do  that.  As  to  the  Winston  robberies  I  will  say  nothing, 
nor  of  any  robbery  of  which  I  am  accused.  Let  them 
prove  me  guilty.  But  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  a  few  of  my 
adventures  providing  you  will  say  nothing  about  it  to  any 
one  in  Gallatin,  and  not  publish  them  until  after  the  trial.” 

Of  course  I  consented  to  so  reasonable  a  request,  and  re¬ 
clining  on  his  bunk,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head, 
Frank  James  told 

II. 

THE  STORY  OF  HIS  FIRST  ADVENTURE. 

My  life  has  been  a  very  eventful  one,  and  were  it 
written  in  full  no-  one  would  believe  it. 

I  was  but  little  more  than  a  boy  when  I  enlisted  under 
Quantrell,  the  great  Missouri  guerrilla.  Now,  sir,  you 
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would  be  surprised  to  know  that  three-fourths  of  that  des¬ 
perate  band  of  Charles  William  Quantrell  were  comparative¬ 
ly  beardless. 

We  were  nearly  all  boys.  I  went  with  Quantrell  because 
he  meant  fight  and  kill,  and  so  did  I.  I  hated  the  Union 
people,  and  so  did  he. 

I  was  only  a  boy,  as  I  said,  when  I  first  enlisted,  and  it 
was  the  second  day  after  my  enlistmen  t  that  a  daring  fel¬ 
low,  only  a  year  or  two  older  than  myself,  named  Arch 
Clements,  came  to  me  and  said: 

“  Frank,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  on  a  scout  to-day?” 

“  What’s  that?”  I  asked,  for  I  was  then  so  green  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  that  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  he 
meant  by  scout. 

“  Why,  go  with  the  squad  to  hunt  Feds.  We  are  going 
to  go  up  pretty  close  to  Liberty,  and  there  will  be  fun.” 

“  How  many  are  going?” 

“  Oh,  not  more  than  a  dozen.” 

“Will  there  be  shooting?” 

“Very  likely.” 

“  Then  I  will  go.” 

“  All  right,  Frank,  I  will  try  and  get  you  on  the  scout, 
if  I  can.” 

Arch  went  away  and  left  me  by  myself. 

I  had  an  excellent  bay  mare,  and  she  was  remarkably 
swift  of  foot.  You.  perhaps,  would  like  to  know  how  I  came 
by  her,  well,  I  don’t  care  if  I  tell  you.  She  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  an  old  Federal  named  Joe  Neff,  and  I  borrowed 
her  of  him  to  ride  in  the  rebel  army. 

I  went  to  my  bay  mare  and  was  rubbing  her  down,  when 
Arch,  who,  young  as  he  was,  was  an  orderly  sergeant  un¬ 
der  Quantrell,  came  along  and  told  me  to  saddle  up  at 
once. 

I  did  so. 

I  was  armed  at  that  time  with  a  small  double-barreled 
shot-gun,  and  two  revolvers. 

Arch  had  scarcely  been  gone  a  minute  before  I  was  in  the 
saddle  and  joined  the  small  scouting  party,  which  I  saw 
forming  for  the  scout. 

In  a  few  moments  a  dozen  as  brave  young  madcaps  as 
ever  took  the  saddle  were  dashing  away  over  the  prairie. 

We  cared  for  nothing. 

Some  of  us  might  never  come  back,  but  we  were  perfectly 
reckless  as  to  consequences. 

Arch  Clements  and  I  had  been  schoolmates  together,  and 
consequently  preferred  each  other’s  society,  we  rode  a  little 
in  the  rear. 

After  we  had  gone  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Liberty,  the  older  men  in  our  party  became  more 
wary. 

One  or  two  were  thrown  out  in  advance. 

As  we  were  going  up  a  hill,  our  advance  guard  came 
back  and  said  about  fifteen  Federal  soldiers  were  coming 
down  that  road. 

It  was  decided  at  once  to  form  an  ambuscade,  and  bush¬ 
whack  them. 

We  rode  back  half  a  mile  to  where  the  bushes  were 
very  thick,  and  grew  quite  close  to  the  road.  Then  we 
rode  out  in  the  woods  a  bit  further  and  dismounted,  fasten¬ 
ing  our  horses  to  saplings,  and  crept  back  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  road. 


Lieutenant  Vest,  afterwards  a  colonel,  was  to  give  the 
order  to  fire  by  discharging  his  gun. 

When  we  got  to  the  side  of  the  road  we  crouched  down 
in  the  thicket,  with  our  guns  cocked,  and  waited  for  the 
enemy  to  come  up.  Soon  we  could  hear  the  tramp  of 
horses’  feet,  and  then  some  of  the  boys  became  a  little  nerv¬ 
ous  and  anxious. 

I  closed  my  teeth,  and  resolved  to  kill  my  man  if  I  could. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  until  we  could  hear  the 
snorting  of  their  horses,  and  the  voices  of  men  engaged  in 
low  conversation. 

They  evidently  were  entirely  unconscious  of  any  danger, 
and  did  not  dream  that  a  deadly  foe  lay  concealed  in  that 
dark  brushwood.  One  young  fellow  in  the  lead  was  telling 
a  comrade  of  his  mother,  and  how  she  wept  when  he  left 
her  to  fight  for  his  country. 

His  mother  was  destined  never  to  see  her  son  again. 

Our  boys  became  nervous  and  could  not  wait  the  signal. 

Before  the  head  of  the  column  had  more  than  half  passed 
our  line  “  bang!”  went  a  shot-gun. 

Instantly  the  whole  line  was  ablaze,  and  the  woods  re¬ 
sounding  with  the  echoes  of  our  guns. 

I  had  fired  before  I  hardly  knew  it,  and  think  I  shot 
with  my  eyes  shut,  our  officer  shouting  to  us  to  reserve  our 
fire. 

We  could  now  do  so,  for  every  gun  was  emptied,  and 
through  the  rifts  of  smoke  and  shattered  leaves  we  could 
see  two  or  three  forms  lying  in  the  road,  still  in  death  or 
writhing  in  pain.  Among  them  was  the  young  fellow  who 
had  been  talking  about  his  mother. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  bugle  up  the  road  sounded  a  cav¬ 
alry  charge. 

“Now,  boys,  git  to  your  horses  as  quick  as  you  can,” 
cried  our  lieutenant. 

As  though  dismayed  and  cowed  at  our  work  we  sped  to 
our  horses.  I  had  reached  my  mare  when  there  came  a 
roar  of  hoofs  and  crashing  of  underbrush.  The  cavalry 
were  on  us. 

“Mount,  if  you  would  save  your  lives,”  shouted  Vest. 
Many  were  already  in  the  saddle. 

Now  the  Federals  were  in  sight. 

“Crack!” 

“  Crack  1” 

“  Bang!” 

“  Bang!”  went  their  carbines  and  pistols  until  the  woods 
seemed  ablaze  with  the  flashing  of  fire-arms,  and  our  ears 
were  deafened  with  the  sharp  reports. 

Bullets  whistled  about  us  like  hail. 

I  had  just  put  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  mount,  and  my 
mare  becoming  frightened  and  furious  by  the  roar  of  fire* 
arms,  refused  to  stand.  I  clung  to  her  as  best  I  could,  but 
could  not  get  in  the  saddle. 

At  this  moment  my  friend  Arch  Clements  came  galloping 
up  through  the  woods. 

Though  the  Federals  were  at  least  a  hundred  yards  away 
he  fired  a  shot  and  killed  one,  for  I  saw  him  fall  like  a  log 
from  his  horse. 

He  seized  my  mare  by  the  bit,  hurled  her  to  her  haunches, 
and  held  her  thus  while  I  sprang  in  the  saddle. 

We  turned  about  and  rode  like  the  wind,  Arch  keeping 
at  my  side.  The  Federals  fired  and  killed  five  of  our  men. 
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They  pursued  us,  and  the  hurry-scurry,  helter-skelter 
mad  gallop  we  had  through  those  woods  I  will  never  for¬ 
get.  Their  bullets  whistled  about  our  heads,  yet  we  flew 
on  for  our  lives. 

It  seems  there  were  a  larger  force  of  Feds  in  our  rear 
than  we  had  any  idea  of,  and  they  were  so  enraged  at  being 
bushwhacked  that  we  knew  we  would  all  be  cut  to  pieces  if 
they  came  upon  us.  There  would  be  no  taking  of  prisoners 
on  either  side. 

Arch  Clements  and  myself  became  separated  from  the 
others,  and  galloped  away  as  fast  as  we  could  go  across  a 
prairie,  having  been  forced  to  leave  the  woods. 

A  party  of  a  dozen  or  more  pursued  us  and  fired,  until 
my  bay  mare  was  struck  in  the  flank. 

She  ran  for  some  distance,  the  blood  streaming  from  her 
side,  and  then  she  gradually  began  to  grow  weaker. 

‘'Mount  here  behind  me,”  said  Arch  Clements  riding  up 
to  my  side.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  1  obeyed  his  advice  or 
order  to  the  letter. 

His  horse  under  the  double  load  soon  began  to  show 
signs  of  weariness,  and  the  Feds  were  gaining  on  us.  We 
passed  a  field,  a  farm-house,  and  then  came  to  another 
forest  into  which  we  plunged. 

The  bullets  of  the  Feds  were  constantly  whistling  nearer 
and  nearer  our  heads. 

We  now  resolved  upon  a  stratagem.  We  were  near  a 
creek,  and  riding  into  it  we  sprang  off  our  horse,  keep¬ 
ing  our  weapons  out  of  the  water. 

I  had  lost  my  gun  during  the  flight  and  had  only  my  re¬ 
volver.  We  beat  the  horse  until  he  swam  the  creek  and 
ran  off  into  the  woods  on  the  other  side. 

Then  we  waded  down  the  stream  for  some  distance,  until 
we  came  to  where  a  large  drift  of  trees,  and  logs,  and 
limbs  stretched  across  the  small  stream.  We  concealed 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  rubbish,  taking  care  to  keep 
our  bodies  well  under  water,  our  pistols  dry,  and  ourselves 
well  concealed  beneath  the  drift  wood. 

We  had  scarcely  ensconced  ourselves  beneath  this  debris 
and  rubbish,  before  the  Union  soldiers  were  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  and  some  had  even  swam  their  horses 
over  on  the  other  side. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  sun  had  now  gone  down  and  twi¬ 
light  began  to  gather  over  the  forest  and  stream.  The  sol¬ 
diers  dismounted,  and  even  climbed  over  the  logs  and 
brushwood  and  debris  composing  the  drift. 

One  stood  on  the  drift  directly  over  our  heads,  and  Arch 
Clements  in  a  spirit  of  mischief  pressed  the  muzzle  of  his 
revolver  between  two  logs,  actually  touching  the  sole  of  the 
soldier’s  boot.  Arch  really  enjoyed  this  exciting  game  of 
hide  and  seek.  The  soldiers  stayed  on  the  drift  for  an  hour, 
and  we  could  hear  them  talking  and  threatening  and  swear¬ 
ing  what  they  would  do  with  us  if  found. 

Arch  was  half  a  mind  to  come  out  and  fight  them  all,  but 
I  knew  that  it  would  never  do  to  do  that,  and  so  kept  him 
quiet. 

At  last  our  enemies  left  us,  and  at  night  we  crept  out  of 
the  water,  chilled  and  benumbed  by  our  long  exposure  to 
the  cold  and  wet,  and  made  our  way  to  the  camp  of  Quan- 
trell.  I  have  had  many  other  narrow  escapes,  but  that, 
my  first  adventure,  tried  my  soul  about  as  severely  as  any  I 
ever  had  in  rny  life. 


“  You  must  excuse  me  from  anything  further  until  after 
lunch,  Mr.  Stevens.  This  is  about  my  lunch  hour,”  said 
the  great  bandit. 

I  took  this  as  a  gentle  hint  to  go,  and  informing  Mr. 
James  I  would  return  at  three,  I  gathered  up  my  manu¬ 
script  and  left  him. 

III. 

SAVED  BY  A  WOMAN. 

“  Women  are  far  more  patriotic  than  men,”  said  Frank 
James,  reclining  upon  his  couch  that  evening,  his  active 
jaws  vigorously  at  work  upon  a  quid  of  tobacco.  The  great 
bandit  by  the  way  is  an  inveterate  tobacco  chewer. 

“Let  a  woman  once  makeup  her  mind  that  a  certain 
principle  is  right,  and  she  will  die  by  that  principle,”  Frank 
went  on. 

She  knows  no  such  thing  as  yield,  and  frequently  puts 
the  courage  of  man  to  shame. 

The  war  for  the  Union  developed  thousands  of  patriotic 
women,  both  North  and  South.  I  believe  that  Southern 
women  as  a  class  were  most  patriotic.  They  seemed  to 
love  the  cause  their  husbands  and  sweet-hearts  espoused. 

Many  of  them  for  the  aid  they  gave  us  guerrillas  were 
sent  to  prison,  and  some  very  badly  mistreated.  This  filled 
us  guerrillas  with  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  and  we  became 
demons.  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  the  battle-field  ofCentra- 
lia  tell  the  story  of  what  they  made  us. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  woman  who  once  saved  my 
life. 

It  was  the  second  year  of  the  war,  and  I  had  become 
pretty  well  used  to  hard  knocks.  We  had  fighting  almost 
every  day.  It’s  true  our  battles  were  small  affairs,  which 
history  never  deigned  to  notice,  but  they  were  none  the  less 
severe. 

There  were  five  of  us  one  day  riding  into  Independence. 
There  was  not  a  soldier  there  the  day  before,  and  there  were 
none  in  sight  when  we  approached  the  town. 

We  dismounted  at  the  hotel  and  went  in. 

Three  of  my  comrades  drank,  but  Fletch  Taylor  and  my¬ 
self  never  touched  a  drop.  We  always  kept  our  heads 
and  nerves  clear.  We  had  a  fellow  with  us  named  Elijah 
Hargus,  and  he  had  become  a  most  desperate  guerrilla. 

He  with  the  other  two  were  drinking  at  the  bar  when  we 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses’  feet. 

Fletch  Taylor  and  I  at  once  sprang  to  a  window  to  look 
out,  and  there  we  saw  at  least  a  score  of  Union  cavalry 
just  in  the  act  of  dismounting. 

We  had  our  revolvers  in  our  hands,  and  our  first  impulse 
was  to  fire  and  dash  out  to  our  horses.  But  they  were  al¬ 
ready  between  us  and  the  hitch ing-posts  at  which  our 
horses  were  fastened. 

“  It  won’t  do,  Fletch,”  I  said,  “  we  have  got  to  get  out 
by  the  back  way,  and  through  the  alley  on  foot.” 

“  What  is  it?”  cried  Hargus,  with  an  oath,  throwing  down 
his  glass  and  breaking  it  to  pieces. 

“  The  Feds  are  at  the  door,”  Fletch  Taylor  answered. 

Hargus  and  his  two  companions  had  been  drinking,  and 
at  once  drew  their  pistols.  We  told  them  it  was  useless  to 
fight  so  many,  and  we  could  make  our  way  out  at  the  back 
door. 

They  swore  they’d  have  blood.  Hargus  met  tho  young 
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officer  who  commanded  the  Union  squad,  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  porch. 

Instantly  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  heavens  were  raining 
a  storm  of  bullets  into  that  old  tavern. 

Hargus  was  killed  and  his  two  companions  mortally 
wounded. 

The  landlord  was  killed,  and  a  boy  behind  the  bar 
wounded. 

Fletch  Taylor  had  a  small  pistol-shot  in  his  left  arm. 

We  both  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  out  at  the  back  door, 
and  the  smoke  in  the  room  doubtless  hid  our  retreat. 

The  Feds,  enraged,  charged  through  the  hotel,  and  set 
it  on  fire. 

Fletch  and  I  were  discovered,  fired  on,  and  chased  from 
alley  to  alley,  from  corner  to  corner. 

The  pursuit  was  vindictive.  I  saw  Fletch  pause  behind 
a  pig-pen,  shoot  down  a  soldier,  mount  his  horse  and  ride 
away. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  town,  and  ran  wildly  about,  not 
knowing  where  to  go. 

“  Come  here!  come  here  1”  cried  a  woman’s  voice,  and  I 
saw  her  standing  in  the  door-way  beckoning  me  to  her. 

I  darted  in  at  the  door,  after  assuring  myself  no  Federal 
soldier  had  discovered  me. 

I  was  scarce  in  and  the  door  closed  before  the  wild  clat¬ 
ter  of  horses’  feet  came  galloping  by.  Men  were  dismount¬ 
ing  at  every  house,  and  searching  for  the  fugitives. 

“Where  shall  1  hide?”  I  instinctively  asked. 

“Under  the  bed,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a  bed  which 
stood  in  the  room.  It  was  an  old-fashioned,  high-post  bed¬ 
stead,  and  there  was  a  curtain  which  reached  quite  to  the 
floor. 

She  drew  the  curtain  aside,  and  in  a  moment  I  had 
crawled  under  the  bed. 

My  heart  beat  violently  as  I  heard  a  loud  thumping  at 
the  door  from  the  pistol-butts  of  my  enemies. 

My  lady  protector  was  in  no  particular  hurry  about  open¬ 
ing  it. 

The  blows  came  loud  and  savage.  The  soldiers  were 
furious  at  the  cold-blooded  assassination  of  their  young 
captain,  as  they  chose  to  term  the  summary  manner  in 
which  Lige  Hargus  had  killed  him.  I  think  a  moment 
more  and  they  would  have  kicked  the  door  down,  when  my 
protectress  went  to  the  door  and  partly  pushed  it  open. 

“  What  do  you  want?”  she  asked,  snappishly. 

“We  want  that  young  rebel  who  is  hiding  here,”  a  gruff¬ 
voiced  Federal  said. 

I  trembled  in  spite  of  myself,  but  lying  under  the  bed 
with  my  revolver  cocked  in  my  hand,  I  resolved  to  defend 
myself  to  the  last,  and  that  I  would  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible. 

I  held  the  curtain  just  the  least  aside,  and  there  crouch¬ 
ing  or  lying  on  the  floor,  waited  the  issue  of  events. 

“I  have  no  one  hiding  here,  sir,”  the  woman  answered 
unhesitatingly,  but  the  fellow  would  not  believe  her. 

“I  must  come  in,”  he  said. 

“  Why?”  she  asked. 

“  To  search  your  house.” 

“Will you  not  believe  my  word?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,”  said  the  soldier,  trying 
to  bo  polite  in  his  way,  “but  duty  is  duty.  The  rebel 


scoundrels  killed  our  captain  in  cold  blood  this  morning, 
and  we  are  bound  to  search  your  house.  We  have  been 
told  you  sympathize  with  the  South.” 

“Is  that  any  reason  I  should  lie?”  she  asked,  beginning 
to  sob  violently.  “Is  that  any  reason  you  should  insult 
me?  that  I  am  to  be  harassed — annoyed  every  day?” 

“No,  madam,  no,”  said  the  soldier,  who  was  a  ser¬ 
geant,  beginning  to  clear  his  throat.  “But  you  see  I 
am  ordered  to  do  so.  I  can’t  help  it.  I  must,  madam.” 

“Well,  sir,  you  can,  but  I  want  a  guard  afterward 
placed  over  my  house,  to  see  that  I  am  not  molested  any 
more;  and  if  there  is  a  fugitive  here  don’t  let  him  come 
near  my  house.” 

“That’s  very  reasonable,”  said  the  soldier,  “and  we 
can  easily  see  that  that  is  done.” 

“Then  come  and  look  about  the  room,”  she  said,  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  bed. 

I  now  began  to  fear  that  she  was  going  to  give  me  up. 

She  turned  down  the  bed  and  said: 

“Now  you  see  he  isn’t  here.” 

Then  placing  herself  directly  before  me  as  I  lay  on  the 
floor  near  one  end  of  the  bed,  she  drew  up  the  curtain  at 
the  other  end  and  said : 

“  Y'ou  see  he  is  not  under  there.” 

“No,  he’s  not  there,”  the  soldier  answered,  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  the  woman’s  willingness  to  permit  him  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  room. 

Had  he  stooped  and  glanced  even  a  foot  further  under 
the  bed  he  must  have  seen  some  portion  of  my  body,  for  I 
was  just  back  in  the  shadows,  though  my  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  were  concealed  by  the  woman  who  stood  in  front  of 
me. 

I  held  my  revolver  cocked,  and  several  times  had  it 
pointed  at  the  soldier. 

She  next  took  him  to  a  wardrobe,  which  she  opened  and 
told  him  to  examine.  He  did  so,  then  to  a  closet,  and 
out  into  other  rooms,  all  of  which  the  soldier  searched  to 
his  intense  satisfaction. 

He  came  back  through  the  room,  and  I,  who  was  watch¬ 
ing  him  from  the  darkness,  beneath  the  bed,  through  a  rent 
the  curtain,  saw  him  pause. 

Instantly  my  revolver  was  pointed  at  his  breast.  He 
turned  about,  scrutinized  my  strange  hiding-place  closely, 
and  took  a  step  or  two  towards  it. 

My  heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  My  finger  was  on  the 
trigger,  and  every  second  I  thought  I  should  be  compelled 
to  pull  the  trigger  and  kill  him. 

A  touch  of  my  finger  would  have  sent  the  soldier  to  eter¬ 
nity.  Another  step  nearer,  and  he  would  have  got  a  bullet 
square  between  his  eyes.  But  his  good  fate,  or  good 
angel,  or  something,  intervened  to  save  him. 

Just  as  he  was  raising  his  foot  to  make  the  step  which 
would  have  ended  his  life,  he  seemed  to  change  his  mind, 
and  turning  about,  left  the  house. 

That  evening  the  woman  who  had  saved  my  life  came  to 
me  and  told  me  the  soldiers  were  gone. 

I  waited  until  night,  and  then  thanking  her  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  she  had  done,  crept  out  of  the  town  into  the  woods 
and  traveled  all  night.  The  next  day  I  slept  in  a  cavern 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  at  night  resumed  my  journey. 
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At  daylight  1  came  up  to  Quantrell’s  camp, and  there  found 
Fletch  Taylor  ahead  of  me. 

We  both  considered  our  escapes  remarkable,  and  were 
willing  to  take  a  few  days  rest  before  venturing  to  take  the 
saddle  again. 

Mr.  James  now  began  to  show  some  signs  of  weariness. 
He  yawned  and  I  excused  myself,  promising  to  call  next 
morning. 

IV. 

CAPTURED  BY  A  DETECTIVE. 

“  Were  you  ever  a  prisoner,  Mr.  James — after  the  war 
and  before  your  surrender  to  Governor  Crittenden?” 

‘Never  but  once,”  he  answered,  taking  a  fresh  chew  of 
tobacco  which  was  always  the  prelude  to  a  story.  “I  was 
never  a  prisoner  but  once,  and  that  but  a  few  minutes.” 

•  When  and  where  was  it?” 

It  has  been  several  years  ago,  and  was  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  of  mine  in  Kentucky.  A  few  days  after  the  Russel- 
ville  bank  robbery,  which  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it 
may  seem  I  was  accused  of  participating  in,  I  was  stopping 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Western  Kentucky. 

I  knew  that  detectives  were  scouring  the  whole  country, 
and  that  I  was  sought  after  by  a  great  many  persons  who 
were  not  particularly  friendly  toward  me. 

Jesse  James,  my  brother,  with  Clell  Miller,  and  the 
younger  boys,  had  left  me  a  few  days  before  to  go  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  there  seek  the  quiet  seclusion  of  our  friends’ 
homes.  We  had  friends  there,  and  have  yet.  Such  men 
as  General  Joe  Shelby,  Major.  John  N.  Edwards,  and  Senator 
George  Vest,  never  go  back  on  a  friend  who  fought  with 
them  during  the  war.  I  don’t  care  what  their  faults  may  be, 
or  of  what  they  may  be  accused. 

I  was  at  the  house  of  my  friend,  and  he  had  gone  out. 
Being  weary  and  sleepy  from  having  ridden  all  night,  I 
went  into"the  back  room  and  laid  down  on  a  lounge,  where 
I  soon  fell  asleep. 

Before  going  in  I  told  the  farmer’s  wife  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  and  .if  she  saw  any  stranger  or  strangers  approach¬ 
ing  the  house  to  awaken  me  at  once.  I  made  it  a  rule  in 
those  days  never  to  run  any  risk,  but  I  was  worn  out  by 
long,  exciting  rides,  and  one  or  two  sharp  fights  in  the 
mountains. 

I  had  been  asleep  but  a  few  moments,  it  seems,  when  a 
peddler  came  to  the  house.  If  anything  will  drive  a  coun¬ 
try  woman  crazy,  it’s  one  of  these  confounded  peddlers. 
The  farmer’s  wife  saw  him  enter  the  gate,  and  began  to 
smile  almost  at  the  very  moment  she  beheld  him,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

The  children  were  either  at  school  or  playing  out-doors, 
for  the  day  was  very  fine.  The  peddler  entered  with  his 
large  pack,  and  told  my  friend’s  wife  he  would  like  to  show 
her  some  very  excellent  bargains  he  had  in  silks,  muslins, 
and  other  goods. 

Although  she  protested  she  had  no  money  to  buy,  he  told 
her  he  only  wanted  to  show  them  to  her,  and  what  woman 
that  ever  lived  refused  to  look  at  calicoes,  worsted,  and 
silk  goods? 

He  opened  his  pack,  which  contained  so  much  that  it 
almost  set  her  crazy.  He  conversed  in  the  habitual  low 
tone  of  a  vender  of  cheap  wares,  and  she  in  a  low  tone  for 


fear  of  waking  me.  The  peddler  at  last  said  he  was  thirsty, 
and  asked  her  if  she  could  get  him  a  drink. 

She  said  there  was  no  fresh  water  in  the  house,  but  if  he 
would  wait  she  would  go  down  to  the  spring  and  get  a 
pitcher  full  for  him. 

He  consented,  of  course,  and  she  was  hardly  outside  of 
the  door  before  he  began  prowling  about  the  house.  He 
was  so  easy  about  it,  and  I  so  tired  and  exhausted,  that  he 
did  not  wake  me.  He  noiselessly  opened  the  door  into  my 
temporary  bed-chamber  and  beheld  me.  The  peddler,  who, 
as  you  have  doubtless  surmised,  was  a  detective  in  disguise, 
glanced  keenly  about  and  discovered  me. 

He  stole  quietly  to  my  side,  and  no  doubt  saw  the  butts 
of  my  pistols  peeping  out  from  beneath  my  head.  The  de¬ 
tective  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  as  agile  as  a  cat,  and 
reaching  over,  seized  both  my  pistols  at  once  and  jerked 
me  from  the  couch.  Before  I  could  realize  what  he  was 
about,  he  hurled  me  to  the  floor,  put  his  knee  on  my  breast, 
and  slapped  a  pair  of  bracelets  on  my  wrists. 

It  is  useless  to  say  I  was  stunned  and  confused,  and  for  a 
few  moments  lay  upon  the  floor  staring  about  me  in  stupe 
fied  amazement. 

“You  are  my  prisoner,”  said  the  detective,  drawing  his 
revolver,  and  presenting  it  uncomfortably  close  to  my 
head. 

“What  am  I  arrested  for?”  I  asked. 

“For  being  Frank  James,  and  assisting  in  robbing  the 
Russelville  Bank,”  said  the  detective. 

“In  the  first  place,  sir,  how  do  you  know  I  am  Frank 
James?” 

“  Oh,  that  I’ll  be  good  for.  We  can  establish  your  iden 
tity,  Frank,  beyond  a  cavil  of  a  doubt.” 

Just  at  this  moment  I  would  have  given  a  considerable 
sum  to  have  seen  my  brother  Jesse  enter  the  room.  But 
Jesse  was  miles  away  on  his  horse,  riding  to  Missouri. 

My  case  indeed  seemed  hopeless.  I  tried  the  handcuffs, 
and  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  slip  my  hands  out. 

The  detective  coolly  possessed  himself  of  my  revolvers. 

“  I  must  give  you  credit,  sir,  of  being  a  very  bold  man,” 
I  said. 

“Why?”  asked  the  detective,  with  a  smile,  for  he  was 
really  a  very  pleasant  man. 

“To  attempt  to  arrest  Frank  James  alone.” 

“  It  was  risky,  I  know,  but  I  had  a  decided  advantage 
of  you,  or  I  should  never  have  made  the  attempt.  Now, 
Frank,  you  shall  be  treated  well  while  in  my  hands  if  you 
will  be  quiet.” 

I  had  by  this  time  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be  very  long 
in  his  hands.  Just  how  I  was  to  escape  I  did  not  know. 
I  was  handcuffed,  unarmed  and  powerless. 

The  detective  had  my  weapons  and  there  was  no  one 
there  to  aid  me.  Besides,  he  had  clasped  the  handcuffs  so 
tightly  about  my  wrists  that  they  were  paining  me  consid¬ 
erable. 

The  woman  came  back  with  the  water,  and  seeing  the 
state  of  affairs  set  up  the  wildest  sort  of  screaming,  but  the 
detective,  partly  by  threats,  and  partly  by  coaxing,  induced 
her  to  be  quiet. 

He  said  he  was  very  hungry  and  wanted  something  to 
cat  before  we  started  for  Russelville.  I  was  given  to  un- 
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■derstand  that  we  must  walk  ten  miles  and^then  he  had  a 
conveyance  for  us. 

The  woman  got  him  a  piece  of  cold  corn  bread  and  a 
bowl  of  milk,  and  he  sat  down  before  the  fire  to  eat  it. 

I  chanced  to  glance  at  his  pack  of  goods  which  was  at 
my  side,  and  laying  by  it  was  a  heavy  stick  with  which  he 
had  carried  the  pack  across  his  shoulder. 

Here  surely  was  a  weapon,  which  if  I  could  get,  I  could 
use.  The  woman  who  had  got  me  into  thi3  trouble  was 
very  shrewd,  and  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts.  She  kept 
talking  to  the  detective,  and  for  a  moment,  but  no  longer, 
•engaged  his  attention. 

That  moment  was  fatal  to  him,  however,  for  quick  as 
lightning  I  seized  the  club  with  my  manacled  hands  and 
brought  it  down  upon  his  head  with  such  force  as  to  knock 
bim  senseless. 

“Quick,  Eliza,”  I  cried  to  the  farmer’s  wife  the  moment 
the  detective  fell,  “  take  his  pistols  from  him.” 

She  did  so  in  a  moment,  handing  mine  to  me,  which  I 
held  in  my  manacled  hands,  my  fingers  on  the  trigger. 

“Now,  Eliza,  search  him  for  the  key  to  these  infernal 
handcuffs,”  I  said. 

She  did  so,  and  found  it.  Unfastening  the  bracelets,  she 
released  me  from  captivity,  and  before  the  detective  came 
to  himself  I  had  them  on  him. 

We  then  conveved  him  down  to  the  cellar,  and  tied  and 
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gagged  him. 

I  stayed  in  the  woods  until  night  for  fear  there  might  be 
more.  Eliza’s  husband  was  very  angry  at  his  wife’s  care¬ 
lessness. 

That  night  I  made  arrangements  and  left  for  Missouri, 
where  the  others  had  gone. 

“  What  became  of  the  detective?”  I  asked. 

Why,  a  few  weeks  after  I  read  an  account  of  his  body 
being  found  in  an  old  well  at  a  deserted  farm-house,  but, 
Mr.  Stevens,  there  are  some  points  on  which  you  must  not 
quiz  me  too  closely.  I  feel  tired,  now,  if  you  will  excuse  me 
awhile  I  believe  I  will  lie  down. 

I  went  out  of  the  jail  with  a  slight  feeling  of  horror  at 
the  coolness  with  which  Frank  James  could  relate  such  ter¬ 
rible  adventures. 

V. 

ROBBING  A  DETECTIVE. 

“  Mr.  James,  I  presume  you  have  had  a  great  many  ad¬ 
ventures  with  detectives,”  I  said,  on  entering  his  cell  again, 
and  laying  my  fountain  pen  and  manuscript  pads  down  on 
the  small  stand-table. 

Yes,  *sir,  he  answered,  a  great  many,  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  listen  I  would  just  as  soon  tell  you  as  not 
of  an  adventure  with  one  which  amused  me  not  a  little. 

My  brother  Jesse  and  I  were  in  Clay  county,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  go  to  St.  Louis  to  attend  the  fair.  Jesse,  who,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  was  one  of  the  most  reckless  men  that  ever 
lived,  said  he  was  going  to  run  his  famous  black  horse  Jim 
Malone,  which  sometimes  was  called  Siroc,  by  himself. 

Jess  went  under  the  name  of  Howard,  and  I  Woodson. 
We  both  had  friends  all  over  the  country,  and  had  been  to 
St.  Louis  several  times.  Jess  once  actually  applied  for 
a  position  on  the  police  force.  You  seem  to  smile,  sir,  but 
that  man’s  audacity  was  unbounded. 


But  for  the  present  I  will  only  tell  you  of  myself  and 
this  detective.  When  we  were  nearly  ready  to  start,  we 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  detective  was  on  our 
track. 

You  might  ask  how  we  knew'.  We  found  it  out  from  a 
hundred  little  circumstances,  trivial  in  themselves,  but  all 
leading  to  one  conclusion. 

A  friend  of  ours  told  us  of  a  strange  man  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  was  looking  for  work  as  a  farm-hand. 

Another  had  seen  the  same  man  at  Kearney,  and  had 
learned  he  had  inquired  for  Dr.  Samuel’s  house,  the  home 
of  our  mother. 

He  was  a  green  detective,  of  this  we  were  certain, 
and  so  it  afterwards  proved.  He  was  a  fellow  trying  to 
work  up  a  reputation  by  capturing  the  James  Boys. 

Doubtless  his  ambition  was  to  be  on  the  Pinkerton 
force,  but  he  never  got  there. 

Jesse  at  this  time  received  information  from  our  mysteri¬ 
ous  friend  and  messenger,  Ike,  to  meet  Jim  Cummins  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  started,  while  I  determined  to  know  who  this  de¬ 
tective  really  was. 

I  found  he  was  called  Joe  Smith,  and  had  come  from  the 
northeastern  part  of  Missouri  somewhere.  The  poor  fool 
had  blundered  so  far  as  to  tell  one  or  two  of  our  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  his  business,  and  showed  niem  the  small  silver 
star  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

He  was  not  dangerous;  of  that  I  soon  became  convinced, 
and  one  evening,  just  at  dusk,  met  him  trudging  on  foot 
along  the  road,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  my  mother’s 
house. 

“  Helloa,”  said  I,  “  where  are  you  going,  my  friend?” 

“Huntin’  work,”  he  said,  with  a  silly  grin,  which  belied 
his  words. 

“  Work,”  said  I,  “there  must  be  plenty  of  work  in  the 
neighborhood.” 

“  Well,  not  such  as  I  want,”  and  he  smiled  foolishly. 

“  What  kind  of  special  work  do  you  want?” 

Again  he  laughed,  and  shook  his  head  in  a  knowing 
manner. 

“  It’s  a  secret.  I’m  mum.  I  know  what  I  am  about.” 

“  Well,  won’t  you  tell  me  what  you  are  about?” 

“We  fellows  don’t  tell  what  we  know,  or  what  we  are 
doing.” 

“  What  kind  of  fellows  are  you  fellows?” 

He  pulled  aside  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  revealed  the 
small  silver  star,  saying: 

“  Do  you  know  what  that  means?”  he  asked,  shaking  his 
head  knowingly. 

“No.” 

“  You  must  be  green,”  said  the  amateur  detective,  who 
was  really  the  greenest  man  I  ever  saw  professiug  to  be  a 
detective. 

It  seemed  so  much  glory  for  him  to  reveal  his  supposed 
office  as  detective  that  he  could  not  keep  it  secret. 

“  I  am  green,”  I  said,  “  what  is  it?” 

“A  star,  a  silver  star  I  Don’t  you  know  what  it 
means?” 

“No;  but  I  want  to.” 

“Can  you  keep  a  secret?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.” 
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“  Do,  please.” 

“  I  am  a  detective,”  he  whispered,  confidentially,  I  stoop¬ 
ing  over  to  listen  to  him. 

“  Is  that  so?” 

“It  is.”  . 

“  Who  are  you  trying  to  capture?” 

“  Can’t  you  guess?” 

“No.” 

“  Well,  we  don’t  generally  tell  people  what  we  are  about, 
but  I  don’t  mind  telling  you.  I  am  trying  to  capture  the 
James  Boys.” 

“  Are  you  armed?” 

Again  he  smiled  that  idiotic  smile  intended  to  be  know¬ 
ing,  and  produced  a  revolver. 

“  Do  you  see  this?”  he  said. 

“  Is  it  a  good  one?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Will  it  miss  fire?” 

“No.” 

“  Let  me  see  it.” 

He  was  silly  enough  to  hand  me  the  pistol  to  look  at. 

I  cocked  it. 

“  It  won’t  miss  fire?”  said  I. 

“No.” 

“Well,  stand  off  there  a  few  steps  and  let  me  shoot  you 
through  the  head,”  said  I,  leveling  it  at  him. 

“  What  for?”  he  cried,  growing  deathly  white. 

“  For  an  infernal  fool.” 

“  Oh,  don’t!  don’t  point  it  this  way— it  might  go  off.” 

“  Stand  still,  for  if  you  run  I  will  fire.” 

“  Oh — oh!  who  are  you?’  ’ 

“I  am  Frank  James!” 

“No — no;  you  are  joking.” 

“  I  can  convince  you  by  serving  you  as  Wicker  was 
served.” 

It  was  really  amusing  to  see  the  fool  dance  and  howl, 
and  beg  for  mercy.  He  went  down  on  his  knees  and 
begged  me  to  let  him  go. 

A  spirit  of  mischief  seemed  to  possess  me,  and  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  torment  him  for  some  time. 

Had  he  not  been  so  outrageously  silly  I  believe  I  should 
have  killed  him  then  and  there. 

“Oh,  spare  me!  spare  me!’  he  cried.  “I  have  a  wife 
and  children  at  home.  Oh,  don’t  kill  me!” 

“  What  have  you  here?”  I  asked. 

“Eh,  what?”  he  shouted,  looking  very  hopeful. 

“  What  have  you  here  ?  Have  you  any  money?” 

“Only  a  little — just  a  little  to  take  me  home.  I  didn’t 
intend  to  capture  the  James  Boys;  I  was  just  in  fun  about 
ffiat.” 

“  I  don’t  care  whether  you  was  in  fun  or  not,  give  me 
that  watch  in  your  pocket.” 

He  howled  and  begged  for  the  watch,  but  1  made  him 
hand  it  up.  It  was  only  a  cheap  affair  of  German  silver. 

Then  I  made  him  give  me  all  the  money  he  had,  turning 
his  pockets  wrong  side  out.  He  had  twenty-three  dollars 
and  forty-five  cents,  which  I  sent  home  to  his  wife  in  a  reg¬ 
istered  letter.  He  gave  up  a  silver  ring,  which  was  all  his 
jewelry. 

“  Now,  you  ran  down  that  road,”  said  I  to  the  frighten¬ 


ed  fellow;  “run  just  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  I  will  count 
ten,  and  then  shoot  you  if  you  are  in  sight.” 

I  began  to  count,  but  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  a  pair  of 
long  legs  get  over  ground  more  rapidly.  He  almost  flew,^ 
and  was  out  of  sight  long  before  I  had  counted  ten. 

I  almost  laughed  myself  sick,  threw  the  watch  and  cheap 
jewelry  away,  and  disposed  of  the  money  as  I  have  said, 
and  kept  the  revolver  until  I  got  a  chance  to  trade  it  off. 

You  must  excuse  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  Mr.  Stev¬ 
ens,  for  I  am  not  feeling  well,  besides  I  have  some  letters 
to  write. 

So  I  left  his  cell. 

YI. 

STORY  OF  THE  OAK. 

My  narrow  escapes  from  officers  of  the  law,  said  Frank 
James,  have  been  many,  but  I  think  about  as  close  a  run  as 
I  ever  made  was  some  time  in  the  year  of  1875  or  76.  It 
was  a  few  mouths  after  Pinkerton’s  gang  attacked  the 
house  of  my  step-father,  and  killed  my  brother  Arthur,  and 
tore  off  my  mother’s  arm  with' the  hand  grenade. 

I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liberty,  Missouri,  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  where  I  had  been  staying  some  time. 

I  was  in  the  parlor  of  the  country-house,  which  was 
darkened  by  the  blinds  being  closed,  and  curtains. 

I  had  been  playing  with  a  little  girl  about  four  years  old. 
We  were  romping  about  over  the  floor.  I  on  my  hands 
and  knees  as  her  horse,  and  she  on  my  back  part  of  the 
time,  and  leading  me  a  part  of  the  time,  when  her  father 
entered  the  room  hurriedly  and  said: 

“  Frank.” 

“What?”  I  asked  starting  up,  and  seeing  my  friend  was 
almost  breathless  with  excitement.  I  became  not  a  little 
alarmed. 

‘  ‘  There  are  a  lot  of  men  coming  here!  ” 

“  Where?” 

“ Down  the  lane.” 

“Are  they  coming  to  the  house?”  I  asked  taking  my 
belt  with  pistols  off  the  piano  and  buckling  it  under  my 
coat. 

“I’m  afraid  so.” 

I  crept  to  the  window,  which  was  partly  open,  and  took 
a  peep  down  the  lane. 

There  were  six  or  eight  suspicious-looking  horsemen 
coming  along  the  lane.  They  had  descended  to  the  ravine 
and  were  now  ascending  on  the  other  side. 

By  the  way,  they  quickened  the  steps  of  their  horses,  and 
kept  up  a  nervous,  glancing  around,  I  was  suspicious  of 
them. 

I  glanced  out  at  the  rear  window.  There  was  the  yard 
to  cross,  and  then  a  small  orchard. 

If  I  should  escape  that  way  they  would  certainly  see  me, 
and  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  I  could  possibly  escape, 

“They  have  halted.  Frank,”  said  my  friend. 

“All  together?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“At  the  front  gate.” 

“Then  I  must  go,  Jim.  Good-bye.” 

I  had  lifted  the  window  at  the  rear  parlor,  and  leaped 
out  upon  the  ground. 

My  friend  was  trembling,  and  white  as  a  sheet. 
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I  had  scarcely  touched  the  ground,  before  there  Came  a 
knocking  at  the  front  door. 

There  were  one  or  two  of  those  horsemen  whom  I  recog¬ 
nized  as  belonging  to  Pinkerton’s  force,  and  I  had  good 
reason  to  believe  they  were  all  his  men. 

I  ran  lightly  to  the  garden  gate,  which  I  reached  undis¬ 
covered,  but  just  as  I  passed  through,  one  of  the  detectives 
who  had  ridden  up  the  side  of  the  fence,  a  short  distance, 
called  out: 

“  Halt!” 

Of  course  this  only  increased  my  speed. 

“  Crack!”  sharp  and  keen  rang  out  the  report  of  a  pistol 
in  my  rear. 

The  bullet  struck  the  top  of  one  of  the  palings,  split  off  a 
small  piece,  and  hummed  close  to  my  ear. 

I  ran  about  as  fast  as  I  ever  ran  in  my  life. 

There  came  loud  shouts  in  my  rear. 

A  part  of  the  detectives  were  galloping  around  the 
fence,  and  some  were  coming  through  the  front  yard. 

“Crack!” 

“Crack!” 

“Crack!”  came  three  shots.  The  bullets  whistled  harm¬ 
lessly  over  my  head  as  I  flew  along  the  garden  walk,  and  I 
saw  a  white  speck  on  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree  directly  in 
front  of  me  where  one  of  the  bullets  had  struck. 

I  sprang  over  the  garden  wall  into  the  orchard,  which 
the  horses  of  the  detectives  refused  to  do. 

They  continued  to  yell  to  me  to  halt,  and  fire  at  me. 

One  of  their  bullets  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  my  coat, 
and  just  grazed  the  skin. 

It  burnt  me  so  severely  that  at  first  I  thought  I  was  bad¬ 
ly  hurt. 

A  single  movement  of  my  arm,  however,  convinced  me 
that  no  bones  were  broken,  and  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
slacken  my  speed. 

Those  who  were  trying  to  ride  round  the  field  had  a 
long  way  to  go  to  head  me  off,  and  I  sped  with  almost  the 
speed  of  a  race-horse  through  the  orchard. 

Those  in  my  rear  could  not  get  their  horses  over  the 
garden  fence  until  they  tore  it  down,  which  occasioned  de¬ 
lay  enough  for  me  to  cross  the  orchard,  which  was  about 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  width. 

I  leaped  the  rail  fence  at  the  back  of  the  orchard  just  as 
they  entered  the  other  side,  and  ran  off  into  the  woods. 

The  clatter  of  hoofs,  now  from  both  ways,  told  me  that 
my  enemies  were  close  on  my  heels,  and  I  knew  I  must 
soon  find  some  safe  hiding-place. 

I  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  woods, 
when  I  saw  before  me  a  large  oak  tree,  with  branches  very 
thick  and  covered  with  leaves. 

This  seemed  to  furnish  me  the  only  safe  retreat. 

I  reached  it,  and  climbed  up  into  its  thick  branches. 

A  little  above  the  first  bough  I  ensconced  myself,  and 
listened  to  the  sound  of  my  pursuers. 

“  We’ll  have  him  now,”  said  one.  “  He  can’t  long  keep 
out  of  our  way,  unless  there  should  be  another  infernal 
fence  for  us  to  tear  down.” 

“  He  can  make  good  use  of  them  long  legs  of  his,”  said 
another. 

“It  was  Frank  James,  I  know,”  said  the  first  speaker. 

I  cocked  my  pistol  and  resolved  to  await  the  issue. 


They  came  up  pell-mell  to  the  old  oak  which  had  offered 
me  shelter,  and  to  my  horror  came  to  a  halt. 

“I  wonder  where  he  is?”  said  one. 

“He  certainly  can’t  be  far,”  said  another. 

“  He’s  close  by.” 

“He’s  a  good  shot,  too,”  added  the  first  speaker. 

“Well,  I’ll  let  him  have  a  shot  at  me  if  he  will  conde¬ 
scend  to  give  me  the  first  shot.” 

They  sat  there  on  their  horses,  while  I  kept  my  pistol 
cocked,  ready  to  die  fighting  before  I  would  be  captured. 

I  could  see  them  plainly  through  a  very  small  space  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves,  while  I,  who  lay  so  close  to  the  dark 
trunk,  was  comparatively  concealed. 

Occasionally  they  cast  upward  glances,  as  if  they  half- 
suspected  that  I  was  there. 

But  they  did  not  see  me,  I  don’t  think,  yet  somehow  they 
had  strong  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  old  oak  tree. 

They  all  finally  rode  away  save  one  man,  and  he  still  sat 
on  his  horse  evidently  on  guard. 

I  waited  until  the  others  were  well  out  of  hearing,  and 
then  resolved  on  a  desperate  plan. 

I  suddenly  let  myself  fall  from  the  tree  behind  the  de¬ 
tective  on  his  horse,  striking  the  rider  a  blow  with  the 
butt  of  my  pistol,  which  felled  him  like  a  log  to  the  ground. 

The  next  minute  I  was  in  the  saddle,  .and  sped  away  like 
the  wind  to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

My  own  horse  was  brought  out  of  the  stable,  I  mounted 
him  and  galloped  off,  never  seeing  anything  more  of  the 
detectives. 

“I  think,  Mr.  Stevens,  my  story  of  the  oak  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  this  forenoon,”  said  Frank  James.  “Call  again 
this  evening.” 

VII. 

JESSE’S  MAD  RIDE. 

“Your  brother  Jesse  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  brave 
man,  Mr.  James,”  said  I,  when  next  I  found  myself  in  the 
cell  of  the  outlaw. 

“He  was  the  gamest  man  I  ever  say,”  said  Frank,  with 
some  degree  of  pride.  “Whatever  may  be  said  of  my  own 
personal  prowess  and  courage,  I  have  always  acknowledged 
him  my  superior  in  both. 

“  It  maybe  that  I  possessed  more  caution  than  Jesse,  for 
at  times  he  was  really  reckless.” 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  story,  Mr.  James  took  a  fresh  chew 
of  tobacco,  and  for  a  few  moments  chewed  it  quite  vigor¬ 
ously. 

“Can  you  not  give  me  some  account  of  Jesse’s  advent¬ 
ures?”  I  asked. 

Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  know  of  many  of  them  myself,  for  they 
came  directly  under  my  own  personal  observation,  and 
many  others  have  been  told  me  by  various  parties,  and 
sometimes  charily  related  by  Jess,  for  he  never  liked  to 
tell  of  his  own  adventures,  for  fear  it  might  have  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  boasting. 

It  was  on  that  unfortunate  ^Northfield,  Minnesota,  affair, 
that  I  saw  Jesse’s  nerve  tried  in  a  way  that  men’s  courage 
is  seldom  tried. 

I  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  as  you  will  remember,  and 
we  two  separated  from  the  others. 

I  was  so  lame'  I  could  scarcely  stand,  and  after  we  had 
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run  down  we  traveled  on  foot,  I  scarcely  able  to  crawl, 
through  the  woods. 

From  a  point  of  headland,  we  observed  the  fight  made 
by  Cole  Younger,  his  brothers  and  Clell  Miller.  The  Hash 
and  smoke  of  their  guns  and  pistols  could  be  plainly  seen 
from  our  place  of  observation. 

That  was  as  gailant  a  fight  as  one  ever  saw.  Bob 
Younger’s  jaw  was  shattered  by  a  bullet  before  they  went 
into  the  thicket,  and  there  they  fought  for  hours. 

Fought  until  Clell  Miller  was  dead  and  all  the  others 
down  except  Cole  Younger,  who  was  wounded  in  half  a 
dozen  places  when  he  surrendered.  Cole  was  a  brave  man 
— brave  as  a  lion — but  he  lacked  discretion. 

Had  they  gone  the  route  we  urged  upon  them,  they 
might  have  got  away,  but  Cole  was  stubborn,  with  all  his 
bravery. 

“It’s  all  over,”  said  Jess,  when  he  discovered  that  Cole 
had  surrendered.  “It’s  all  over,  and  our  boys  are  gone 

up.” 

Jesse  was  a  man  who  could  bear  up  under  a  great  deal, 
but  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

He  cursed  Bill  Chadwell  for  bringing  us  on  such  an  ex¬ 
pedition. 

Had  we  been  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  we 
could  have  found  plenty  of  friends  who  would  willingly  have 
taken  us  in  and  given  us  shelter  and  aid,  but  in  this  cold, 
friendless  North,  where  we  would  be  regarded  as  only  the 
most  desperate  of  men  we  could  find  no  pitying  eye,  no 
friendly  hand  to  help. 

I  crawled  and  walked  for  two  days.  Jesse  carried  me  a 
good  part  of  the  time. 

The  newspapers  were  of  course  full  of  our  exploits,  and 
this  proved  our  salvation. 

Our  mysterious  friend  “Ike,”  read  an  account  of  the 
failure,  fight,  and  flight  at  Northfield,  Minnesota,  and  also 
of  the  fact  that  Jesse  and  Frank  James  had  escaped  and 
were  on  foot  making  their  way  toward  the  great  south¬ 
west. 

The  faithful  fellow  at  once  set  out  to  meet  us  with  fresh 
horses.  With  either  a  wonderful  instinct,  or  by  the  most  re¬ 
markable  calculation  of  which  I  ever  heard,  he  met  us  one 
moonlit  night  upon  a  great  prairie. 

We  were  worn  and  exhausted  and  almost  starved. 

The  saddle  pockets  of  his  saddle  were  full  of  provisions, 
and  two  bottles  of  choice  old  madeira.  He  also  brought 
with  him  pistols  and  ammunition. 

We  had  been  chased,  ran,  and  fought  so  long  that  we 
were  almost  on  the  point  of  facing  our  pursuers  and  dying 
on  the  spot  when  Ike  found  us. 

In  an  hour  we  were  like  fresh  men,  and  mounting  the 
horses  we  galloped  along  gayly  in  the  moonlight.  The 
Mysterious  Ike  disappeared  out  on  the  vast  prairie,  and 
we  galloped  away  as  fast  as  we  could. 

We  passed  a  small  village,  and  had  hardly  got  beyond  it 
before  we  were  pursued  and  chased  several  miles. 

My  wound  now  became  so  painful  that  I  could  scarcely 
ride. 

The  next  day  we  stopped  at  an  old  deserted  house  and 
rested  for  some  time.  Feeling  much  refreshed  we  resumed 
our  flight  in  the  afternoon. 


Jesse  and  I  were  now  aware  of  tho  factthat  our  enemies 
had  been  aroused  in  our  front  or  had  gone  around  us. 

We  had  to  cross  a  creek  called  Wolf’s  Creek,  and  there 
was  but  one  ford  within  ten  miles. 

Tho  banks  were  lined  with  forest  trees,  and  the  road 
seemed  just  to  slope  down  to  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  that 
one  place  on  both  sides. 

“  Jess,”  said  I,  “  suppose  we  reconnoiter  that  ford  before 
we  make  an  attempt  to  cross  it.” 

“  It’s  a  good  idea,  Frank,”  he  answered;  “  and  up  here 
on  this  hill  is  an  excellent  place  of  observation.  We  will 
climb  up  there  and  see  what  we  can  see.” 

We  rode  up  on  a  wooded  hill  which  overlooked  the  creek 
ford,  and  there  we  halted  while  Jesse  climbed  a  tree  to  get 
a  better  view. 

From  the  banks  of  the  creek,  smoke  from  camp-fires  could 
be  seen  ascending. 

Jesse  came  quickly  down  from  his  post  of  observation 
and  said: 

“  Frank,  they  are  guarding  the  ford.” 

“  Is  that  so?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  shall  we  do?” 

“We  dare  not  turn  back?” 

“  No,”  said  I. 

“  Nor  can  we  go  round.” 

“We  would  be  overtaken  before  we  could  do  so,  and  my 
leg  pains  me  so  I  cannot  ride  rapidly.” 

“We  dare  not  remain  here?” 

“  Not  long.” 

“  Our  pursuers  in  our  rear  will  be  here  soon.” 

“  Yes,  Jess,  our  case  is  a  desperate  one.” 

“  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do?” 

“What?” 

“  Dash  right  through.” 

“I  could  not  stand  that,  Jess.” 

He  studied  a  moment  and  said: 

“I  have  it  now.” 

“  Well,  what  is  it,  Jess?” 

“  I  will  dash  through  there  myself,  draw  pursuit,  and  you 
follow  after.” 

“  Oh,  Jess,  what  a  mad  ride  it  will  be.” 

“  I  know,  but  it’s  our  only  chance.” 

He  was  determined,  and  much  as  I  regretted  to  see  him 
make  the  wild  ride  through  the  camp  of  armed  enemies  he 
prepared  to  do  it. 

“Stay  here  until  you  see  them  all  after  me,”  said  Jesse, 
“  then  ride  across  the  ford  and  meet  me  at  the  round  grove 
twenty  miles  south.” 

I  consented. 

Wheeling  his  horse  about,  he  returned  to  the  road. 

The  sun  had  just  gone  down,  and  it  was  growing  dusk. 

Jesse  reached  the  road,  and  taking  the  rein  in  his  teeth 
and  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  dashed  spurs  to  his  horse  aud 
galloped  down  toward  the  camp  of  the  pursuers. 

‘ ‘  Halt!”  cried  a  voice. 

“Crack!”  came  a  shot. 

“Crack!” 

“Crack!” 

“Crack!”  others  from  different  directions,  and  so  noar 
together  that  it  seemed  difficult  to  tell  the  number. 
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The  wild  clatter  of  Jesse’s  horse’s  hoofs  rang  out, on  the 
evening  air,  and  high  above  the  shouts  and  cries  and 
ringing  shots  of  his  enemies,  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  be¬ 
loved  brother  yell  in  defiance: 

“  I  am  Jesse  James;  kill  me  if  you  can!" 

He  was  enduring  all  this  for  me,  I  very  well  knew,  and 
oh!  how  1  wished  him  safe  across  that  ford. 

It  seemed  miles  through  that  camp,  and  his  thundering 
steed  seemed  an  age  in  reaching  it. 

From  along  the  road-side  and  woods  spirts  ol  white 
smoke  and  cracks  of  rifles  rang  out  on  the  air. 

“Oh!  will  he  never  get  through?”  I  mentally  exclaimed. 

But  now  I  could  see  his  proud  defiant  form  ascending  the 
creek  bank  on  the  other  side.  Gallant  rider  and  gallant 
steed,  untouched  by  the  hundred  bullets  which  had  been 
hurtled  about  them! 

I  saw  him  wave  his  revolvers  defiantly  as  he  galloped 
away. 

Soon  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste,  and  the  whole 
gang  were  in  pursuit.  And  soon  they  had  passed  over  the 
hill  out  of  sight. 

I  was  now  riding  out  into  the  road,  and  soon  reached  the 
deserted  camp. 

There,  lying  at  the  road-side,  was  a  pale,  ghastly  form, 
and  a  little  further  on  was  a  man  expiring  in  the  most  in¬ 
tense  agony.  I  knew  my  brother’s  bullets  had  not  all  been 
wasted.  I  crossed  the  ford,  and  at  the  appointed  place 
met  my  brother,  and  we  continued  our  way  to  Allen  Palm¬ 
er’s,  our  brother-in-law  in  Texas. 

“  Jt’s  about  my  hour  for  lunch,”  said  Frank  James,  look¬ 
ing  at  his  watch;  and  I  took  the  hint  and  left,  telling  him  I 
would  return  in  two  or  three  hours. 

VIII. 

AT  NORTHFIELD. 

“Your  Northfield  expedition,  Mr.  James,  was  your 
worst  failure,  was  it  not?”  I  asked,  when  again  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  his  cell. 

“  Yes,  sir,  the  flatest  failure  our  once  gallant  band  ever 
met  with.” 

“Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  about  it?” 

No,  for  I  suppose  they  will  never  let  me  get  away  from 
Missouri  to  be  tried  up  there,  and  I  don’t  care  if  I  do  tell 
you. 

Bill  Chadwell,  a  brave  but  reckless  fellow,  was  the  cause 
of  our  going  there.  Poor  fellow,  he  paid  for  the  expedition 
with  his  life. 

We  were  Bob,  Cole  and  Jim  Younger,  Clell  Miller,  Bill 
Chadwell,  Jess  and  myself. 

We  regarded  ourselves  as  the  seven  invincibles.  We 
thought  we  were  equal  to  a  small  army,  especially  as  we 
carried  a  small  arsenal  of  pistols  about  us. 

Bill  Chadwell  had  formerly  lived  in  Northfield,  and  he 
was  sure  we  could  make  a  rich  haul,  he  said,  by  going 
there. 

Bob  Younger  was  in  California  at  the  time,  and  had 
Bottled  down  to  a  quiet  life.  Cole  Younger  wrote  for  him 
to  come  to  Missouri. 

Bob  did  so,  and  Cole  then  told  him  what  we  had  planned 
to  do.  Bob,  who  had  really  retired  from  the  business 
which  had  proven  so  dangerous,  really  wanted  to  be  ex¬ 


cused,  but  Cole  assured  him  that  there  could  not  be  much 
danger  with  seven  such  determined  men  as  we  were. 

He  reasoned  that  we  could  all  make  a  fortune  at  one  haul 
and  retire. 

Well,  at  last  Bob  very  reluctautly  consented,  and  we  set 
out  for  Minnesota  from  Missouri. 

But  two  out  of  the  seven  were  never  destined  to  return. 

I  am  sorry  to  this  day  that  we  went. 

We  used  all  due  caution,  even  entering  the  town  from 
diflerent  points,  in  three  different  parties. 

But  something  about  us  had  in  some  way  created  sus¬ 
picion. 

Cole  Younger  had  been  there  a  day  or  two  ahead  of  us, 
and  had  been  courting  a  girl.  He  pretended  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  millionaire  and  had  laid  out  the  work. 

We  all  met  in  front  of  the  bank,  and  Jess  and  Cole  be¬ 
gan  talking  horse  trade.  Bob,  Jim  and  I  held  the  horses, 
while  they  and  Clell  Miller  went  in  to  get  a  twenty-dollar 
bill  changed. 

Shouts  and  cries  and  oaths  from  within  soon  convinced 
us  that  work  had  begun. 

The  infernal  safe  was  shut,  and  they  could  not  get  it 
open. 

The  alarm  spread  over  town.  We  who  were  on  our 
horses  drew  our  revolvers,  and  commenced  firing  right  and 
left. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  town  was  armed,  and  in 
ambush  to  receive  us. 

“Crack,  crack,  crack!”  right  and  left,  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  rang  out  shots,  and  bullets  whistled  like  hail  about 
our  heads. 

A  hundred  men  were  armed,  it  seemed,  and  pouring  in 
a  deadly  fire  upon  us. 

Bob  Younger’s  horse  was  killed,  and  then  Bill  Chadwell 
fell  dead  from  the  saddle,  killed  by  a  shot  from  an  army 
rifle. 

I  galloped  up  to  the  bank  door,  and  cried: 

“Jess,  Jess,  why  don’t  you  come  on?” 

“We  can’t  get  the  safe  open,”  Jess  answered. 

“We  are  betrayed.” 

“  Crack!”  went  a  pistol  inside,  and  I  heard  Jesse  cry: 

“There,  Clell,  you  fool,  you  have  killed  him,  and  no  one 
of  us  knows  the  combination  and  can  open  the  safe.” 

I  knew  then  that  the  shot  had  killed  the  cashier. 

“  Come  on,”  I  shouted,  “  there  is  an  army  out  here,  and 
we  can’t  keep  them  away  much  longer.” 

“  We  are  coming.  Can’t  you  four  drive  them  back?” 

“  Bill  Chadwell  is  dead.” 

They  came  out,  and  Jess,  who  was  furious  at  our  failure, 
shot  a  man  through  the  head  who  was  looking  out  of  an 
outside  cellar-door  about  a  hundred  yards  away. 

We  were  in  a  bad  enough  fix  now. 

Bob  Younger’s  jaw  was  broken  by  a  bullet  and  Jim  had  a 
wound  in  the  arm. 

Cole  Younger,  Jess  and  Clell  Miller  were  a  host  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  fired  a  perfect  storm  of  lead  down  the  street, 
which  cleared  it,  and  mounting  our  horses,  away  we  gal¬ 
loped. 

“Jess,  did  you  get  anything?”  I  said. 

“No.” 

“  They  must  have  been  warned.” 
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“  It’s  all  Cole’s  foolishness  in  courting  that  girl,”  Jess 
whispered;  “  he  gave  the  thing  away.” 

There  was  a  coolness  between  Jess  and  Cole  Younger 
after  that,  and  they  were  never  good  friends  any  more  up 
to  the  time  we  separated. 

We  have  never  seen  each  other  since,  for  Clell  Miller,  as 
you  know,  was  killed,  and  the  Younger  boys  captured  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary,  where  they  now  are. 

IX. 

IN  A  MURDERER’S  DEN. 

“In  all  your  adventures,  Mr.  James,  did  you  ever  meet 
with  any  other  outlaws  or  robbers  with  whom  you  had  no 
connection?”  I  asked,  after  Mr.  James  had  taken  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  rest  and  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco. 

Yes,  sir,  he  answered.  I  do  not  think  I  can  amuse 
you  better  than  to  give  you  an  account  of  a  most  singular 
adventure  my  brother  Jesse  and  I  had  one  night  in 
Arkansas. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  locality  we  were  in,  but  it  was 
near  the  mountainous  part,  and  a  wild  and  unsettled  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world  it  was. 

Jessie  and  I  had  been  lost,  to  admit  the  truth,  and  had 
wandered  about  all  day,  when  we  came  to  a  large  log-house 
on  the  banks  of  a  creek.  The  road  which  led  past  it  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  traveled  very  much. 

The  house  was  larger  than  they  generally  were  in  this 
locality. 

We  rode  up  and  halloaed. 

An  old  woman  with  a  dirty  night-cap  on  her  head,  and 
a  hairy  mole  on  her  chin  came  out. 

“  Can  we  stay  all  night?”  I  asked. 

“Wall,  I  reckin  so,”  she  answered.  “  My  ole  man  and 
boy  are  gone,  but  they’ll  be  hum  to-night.” 

“We  are  very  tired,  and  our  horses  almost  given  out, 
we  cannot  go  much  further.” 

She  showed  us  where  to  put  our  horses,  and  feed  for 
them. 

After  we  had  groomed  our  horses,  for  we  invariably 
made  this  bur  duty,  we  went  into  the  house. 

There  we  found  the  old  woman  and  a  shock-headed  boy. 

I  was  not  very  well  impressed  with  the  old  hag  from 
the  first,  for  she  seemed  to  eye  the  rich  watch-chains  we 
wore  and  the  diamond  ring  on  Jesse’s  finger. 

She  prepared  supper,  and  we  ate  heartily,  and  were  then 
shown  to  our  r®om. 

While  we  sat  talking,  we  heard  two  men  enter  the  house, 
and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  some  conversation  going 
on. 

Then  the  shock-headed  boy  came  up-stairs  with  a  bowl 
of  punch  for  us,  which  he  said  the  missis  hoped  we’d  drink 
as  we  were  tired. 

That  puzzled  us  both. 

“There’s  something  queer  about  this,  Jess,”  I  said,  as 
goon  as  the  boy  was  gone. 

“  Yes;  they  are  very  clever.” 

“  I  don’t  think  everything  is  right,”  said  I,  tasting  the 
punch. 

“Why?” 

“  This  stuff  is  drugged.” 


“  Are  you  sure?” 

“I  believe  it  strong  enough  not  to  touch  it.  We  are 
neither  of  us  so  fond  of  liquor  that  we  cannot  throw  this 
out  and  pretend  that  we  have  drank  it  all.” 

“  That’s  so,”  said  Jess. 

“  Let’s  do  it.” 

“Agreed.” 

“Then  feign  sleep.” 

We  poured  out  the  liquor,  and  each  got  on  a  bed,  where 
we  soon  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

A  few  moments  after  I  heard  a  creak  on  the  stairway, 
and  the  door  of  our  apartment  opened. 

I  was  lying  so  I  could  have  a  good  view  of  the  door,  and 
as  it  opened,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  a  more  villainous- 
looking  head  and  face  peer  in  the  room  in  all  my  life. 

The  hair  was  black,  long  and  matted.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  head  had  never  been  combed. 

The  head  was  large,  eyes  black  and  piercing,  and  chin 
heavy. 

The  beard  was  black  all  over  the  face,  long  and  matted. 

As  he  grinned  with  delight  on  seeing  us  asleep,  as  he 
supposed,  his  white  teeth  gleamed  as  I  suppose  the  teeth 
of  a  shark  must  when  he  is  about  to  capture  a  victim. 

The  head  withdrew,  and  I  rose  noiselessly  and  crept  to 
the  door  of  the  stairway. 

“  It’s  all  right,  Diggory,”  I  heard  the  man  say  to  some 
one  below.  “  They’re  just  sleepin’  like  babies.” 

“  I  fixed  ’em — he,  he,  he.  I  knowed  I’d  fix  ’em.  I  alius 
do,”  the  old  woman  chuckled  most  fiendishly. 

I  felt  as  if  I  could  wring  her  old  neck  with  most  excellent 
grace. 

“The  punch  did  it,  mother,”  said  the  man  who  had 
looked  in. 

“Yes,  yer  bet  it  did — he,  he,  he;  it  alius  does — it  alius 
does.” 

“  There  warn’t  any  need  o’  it,”  growled  another  voice. 

“Why,  Diggory?” 

“  I  could  a-shot  ’em  with  the  old  double-barreled  gun  jest 
as  well  as  not,  and  this  war  all  nonsense.” 

“Wall,  now,  Diggory,  it  ain’t  so  safe.” 

“Yes,  it  is.” 

“  No,  it  ain’t.” 

“  I  tell  ye  it  is.” 

“Well,  now,  don’t  ye  believe  that  yer  father  knows  more 
about  this  than  you  do?” 

“Ye  must  alius  be  a-druggin’  and  a-druggin’,  when  I’d 
ruther  knock  a  man  on  the  head  awake  than  when  he’s 
asleep.  I  jest  bet  that  they  ain’t  got  enough  money  to  pay 
fur  the  druggin’.” 

“  Ob,  yes  they  hez,  yes  they  hez,”  the  old  woman  cried. 
“  They’ve  jest  got  any  amount,  and  piles  o'  it.  I  seed  their 
heavy  watch-chains,  and  saw  them  watches.  They’re  gold, 
Diggory,  d’ye  hear  that?  pure  gold,  an’  ye  kin  jest  hear 
their  money  chink  as  they  walk  along.” 

There  was  a  chuckling,  which  to  me  was  fiendish. 

I  ascertained  now  that  we  were  to  be  murdered  in  cold 
blood. 

“Well,”  growled  Diggory,  “let’s  git  this  ’ere  little  job 
over  with.” 

“Old  ooman,  get  the  whetstone,”  said  the  man,  “wo 
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must  sharpen  up  these  knives.  They’re  hardly  fit  fur 
butcherin’.” 

I  could  not  repress  a  shudder  as  I  crept  back. 

Jesse  was  awake,  and  I  hurriedly  told  him  what  they 
were  doing. 

We  lit  our  bit  of  tallow  candle,  and  set  a  large  box  over 
it;  then  lay  down  in  the  beds,  each  holding  a  pistol  ready 
cocked. 

We  concluded  it  our  duty  to  society  to  rid  it  of  two  such 
villains  as  these,  and  perhaps  this  might  atone  for  some  of 
our  own  small  faults. 

In  a  few  moments  we  heard  a  creaking  on  the  stairway, 
and  the  door  was  softly  opened. 

“Come  on,  Diggory,  and  hold  up  the  light,”  the  man 
whispered. 

“There’s  no  need  in  all  this,”  growled  Diggory. 

“Yes,  there  is.  Come  on,  and  quit  your  grumbling.” 

I  could  now  see  that  they  carried  a  thief’s  lantern  with 
them,  and  were  ready  to  shut  the  slide  on  at  any  moment. 

They  came  stealthily  into  the  room,  and  closed  the  door. 

“They’re  asleep,”  said  the  old  villain.  “That’s  nice. 
Now,  Diggory,  you  take  that  ’un  an’  give  me  this.” 

They  advanced  a  step  or  two,  when  I  kicked  the  box  from 
off  the  burning  candle,  and  Jesse  sprang  to  the  door. 

“Hold  on!”  we  cried,  and  I  leveled  a  pistol  at  the  old 
man,  and  Jess  at  the  blood-thirsty  youngster. 

“  Oh,  mercy,  mercy,  don’t,  gentlemen!”  the  old  scoundrel 
gasped.  “We  wur  jest  cornin’  up  to  see  ef  ye  wur  comfort¬ 
able!”  -  * 

“Then  what  did  you  want  with  those  knives?”  Jess 
asked. 

“Oh,  don’t,  don’t!” 

“  Down  on  your  knees,”  cried  Jess. 

“Don’t,  don’t!” 

“  Kneel,  I  say!” 

Down  they  went. 

“  Faces  this  way !” 

I  had  now  got  off  the  bed  and  was  standing  by  Jesse’s 
side. 

“What  are  ye  gwine  to  do?”  the  old  murderer  asked. 

“Kill  you!  blow  your  brains  out  of  your  heads!” 

“  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  don’t,  don’t!  We  only  looked  to  your 
happiness.” 

“Are  you  ready,  Frank?”  Jess  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You  take  the  old  man,  and  I  Diggory.” 

.  “All  right.” 

“Oh,  please  spare  us!  oh,  don’tl” 

“  One,”  said  Jesse. - 

“  Oh,  don’t!” 

“  Two.” 

“  Don’t — don’t!” 

“Three.” 

“Bang!” 

“Bang!” 

With  wild  screams  they  fell  on  the  floor  dead. 

Jesse  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  kicked  the  old  woman 
down-stairs;  as  she  came  up  we  mounted  our  horses  and 
left.  We  had  many  other  adventures,  but  none  that  were 
more  thrilling  than  that  in  the  murderer’s  den. 


But  I  am  tired  and  wish  to  rest.  Mr.  Stevens,  excuse 
me  until  to-morrow  morning,  please. 

I  did  so  of  course. 

X. 

FRANK  AS  A  CORPSE. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular,  if  not  the  most  thrilling 
adventure,  of  my  life,  said  Mr.  Frank  James,  occurred 
in  Kentucky. 

I  had  been  at  Louisville  when  Pinkerton’s  men  got  to 
smelling  about  there. 

I  must  give  them  credit  for  considerable  shrewdness 
and  boldness.  But  I  could  always  tell  whenever  a  detect¬ 
ive  was  on  my  trail.  We  had  friends  who  invariably  posted 
us  of  the  fact. 

I  left  Louisville  and  went  to  a  small  town,  the  name  of 
which  I  do  not  care  to  have  made  public,  for  private  rea¬ 
sons,  nor  do  I  wish  the  names  of  those  true  friends  there 
made  known.  We  will  call  them  Smith  for  convenience, 
and  my  main  friend,  John  Smith. 

I  was  staying  at  John  Smith’s  house  then,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  no  mean  house.  John  Smith  was  wealthy,  but, 
having  been  in  the  Confederate  army  under  Quantrell,  and  a 
Missourian,  never  went  back  on  a  friend. 

I  passed  for  Smith’s  cousin,  and  came  to  his  house  on  a 
visit. 

The  third  day  after  my  visit  to  Smith’s  he  entered  the 
parlor,  where  I  was  learning  a  new  tune  at  the  piano,  for 
I  am  something  of  a  musician. 

“  Well,  John,”  said  I,  “  what  is  it?”  fori  saw  something 
was  the  matter. 

“Frank,  you  have  been  tracked,”  he  answered. 

“  By  the  detective?”  I  asked,  starting  up  and  drawing  a 
pistol. 

“Yes,  he  answered;  “  but  put  that  up;  they  are  playing 
it  sly.” 

“  Where  are  they,  and  how  many?” 

“They  are  scattered  about  town,  and  so  many  that  you 
cannot  cut  your  way  through.  I  think  you  need  have  no 
fear  about  their  raiding  the  house.  They  are  shadowing  it. 
I  saw  two  big,  stout  fellows  just  across  the  corner,  and 
there  were  suspicious  inquiries  made  at  Tom  Hogan’s  sa¬ 
loon.” 

“  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  fix,  John.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  must  get  away.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how.” 

“  You  say  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  an  attack  on 
the  house.” 

“No,  I  think  not.” 

“Then  I  have  the  plan.” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  I  must  die.” 

He  looked  horrified,  but  I  explained  it  all,  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  a  doctor  who  could  be  trusted. 

He  did— the  very  man  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
entered  into  the  scheme  with  great  earnestness. 

That  evening  I  fell  very  sick.  The  news  went  out  that 
Mr.  Smith’s  relative  was  dangerously  ill. 

The  doctor  came  and  was  closeted  with  me  while  we 
smoked  cigars,  talked  on  the  principal  characters  in 
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Shakespeare,  discussed  the  merits  of  Barrett,  Booth,  and 
Joe  Jefferson,  as  actors,  and  then  went  away  with  his  hand- 
*  case  of  medicines,  looking  very  grave. 

For  the  next  two  days  he  came  there  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  always  looked  very  grave,  and  shook  his  head 
doubtfully  when  the  neighbors  asked  how  Mr.  Smith’s  friend 
was.  But  few  had  seen  me,  and  none  dreamed  who  I  was. 

The  detectives  pumped  the  doctor  when  they  would  meet 
him,  but  he  gave  a  very  different  description  between  my¬ 
self  and  Frank  James. 

I  was  shaven  smooth,  and  my  appearance  altered  as  much 
as  possible.  Of  course  I  was  so  ill  that  no  visitors  could  be 
admitted  under  any  circumstances.  The  detectives  were 
puzzled,  as  I  could  see  by  watching  them  from  the  slightly 
parted  blinds. 

On  the  third  night  I  died,  and  the  next  morning  black 
crape  was  put  on  the  door.  A  coffin  was  procured,  and  I, 
dressed  out  in  grave  clothes  and  my  face  whitened,  until 
the  pallor  of  death  seemed  natural. 

I  was  laid  in  the  coffin,  the  lid  screwed  down,  but  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  give  me  a  meager  ventilation. 

None  but  Smith  and  his  wife  were  in  the  secret,  and  so 
well  did  they  play  their  parts  that  the  children  wept  and 
wailed  over  my  dead  body  tears  that  were  real.  There  was 
a  glass  over  the  coffin  just  above  my  face,  and  many  of  the 
curious  came  to  look  at  me. 

I  was  to  be  put  on  the  train  aDd  sent  to  my  home.  The 
matter  was  explained  by  a  letter  to  my  cousin,  Wood  Hite, 
who  then  was  not  so  well  known  a  man,  and  he  was  to  meet 
the  body  at  the  station,  one  huudrea  riffles  away,  and  carry 
it  in  a  spring  wagon  away  to  be  buried. 

That  morning  a  detective  accosted  Mr.  Smith,  and  told 
him  they  must  search  his  house.  . 

“  What  for?”  he  asked. 

“We  know  that  Frank  James  is  there,”  said  the  detect¬ 
ive. 

“  Sir,  don’t  you  know  I  have  had  a  death  in  my  house?” 

“We  can’t  help  that,”  persisted  the  detective.  “We 
must  search  it.” 

“Search  it  to  your  heart’s  content,”  said  Mr.  Smith; 
* 1  but  please  don’t  disturb  my  afflicted  family  more  than 
you  can  help.” 

Two  detectives  went  through  the  house,  thoroughly 
searching  it,  and  at  Mr.  Smith’s  request  came  to  look  at 
the  corpse. 

I  could  hear  them  talking  to  each  other  as  they  stood 
looking  through  the  glass  ot  the  coffin  on  my  pale  face,  but 
I  never  moved  a  muscle. 

It,  seemed  an  age  that  they  stood  there  gazing  on  me, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  very  trying,  even  on  my 
nerves,  which  were  well-seasoned  in  such  experiences. 

They  conversed  in  low  tones,  respectful  for  the  dead,  in¬ 
quired  where  the  young  man  had  lived,  and  if  he  had  a 
mother. 

“  No,  he  has  nu  relatives  except  a  brother,  to  whom  he 
i3  to  be  taken  on  tlrie  train.  I  am  going  myself  with  the 
body,  gentlemen,  in  an  hour,  and  want  you  to  be  so  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  that  Frank  James  is  not  in  my  house  that 
my  family  will  not  be  disturbed  during  my  absence.” 

The  detectives  again  searched  the  house  and  premises, 


and  at  last  seemed  satisfied  I  was  not  there,  but  were  sure 
I  was  in  the  village  somewhere. 

They  regretted  disturbing  Mr.  Smith  in  such  a  solemn 
hour,  and  two  of  them  helped  carry  the  coffin  to  the  hearse 
which  conducted  it  to  the  depot. 

I  was  put  in  the  baggage  car,  and  Mr.  Smith  got  on  the 
train.  After  a  ride  of  a  hundred  miles  I  was  taken  off  at 
a  station  where  Wood  Hite  met  me  with  a  wagon.  Then- 
riding  out  in  the  country  I  got  out  of  my  coffin,  which  was 
buried,  and  went  to  the  old  man  Hites,  where  I  stayed  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  and  then  went  to  my  mother’s  in  Missouri.  It’s 
about  my  time  for  a  nap,  Mr.  Stevens,  so  excuse  me  for  the 
day. 

I  left  him  more  than  ever  astounded  at  his  shrewdness. 

XI. 

IN  A  PEDDLER’S  PACK. 

Frank  James’  last  story  had  made  such  an  impression 
on  me  that  I  dreamed  of  it  nearly  all  night.  I  could  al¬ 
most  see  his  pale,  still  form  in  the  coffin  and  the  detectives 
watching  for  him. 

The  next  morning  I  was  early  at  his  cell,  and  found  the- 
noted  bandit  in  very  good  humor  and  quite  talkative. 

One  of  his  attorneys,  who  was  to  defend  him  in  his  forth¬ 
coming  trial,  had  been  to  see  him,  and  gave  him  the  most 
encouraging  news.  The  community  were  in  his  favor;, 
even  great  statesmen,  through  the  person  of  General  Joe 
Shelby,  were  to  come  to  his  aid. 

’“Your  adventure  as  a  corpse  was  certainly  a  singular 
one,  Mr.  James,”  said  I. 

Well,  yes,  rather  a  neat  way  of  avoiding  a  detective,  he 
answered,  with  a  smile.  But  the  detectives  sometimes  get 
up  devices  quite  as  shrewd  as  mine  was. 

The  most  singular  one  I  ever  knew  was  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  in  Clay  County,  Missouri.  Detectives  who  had  been 
hounding  me  for  years  had  been  baffled,  and  two  of  Allen 
Pinkerton’s  men,  it  seemed,  had  determined  on  one  more 
trial. 

My  wife  Annie  had  been  at  this  house  of  my  friend  for 
some  time,  and  I  went  there  to  see  her. 

The  detectives  had  by  some  means  found  out  she  was 
there,  and  were,  without  a  doubt,  shadowing  the  house 
when  I  came. 

I  took  every  precaution  I  could  before  venturing  near  the 
house,  and  was  quite  sure  I  had  entered  unobserved,  as  I 
had  done  so  under  the  disguise  of  a  woman. 

That  very  evening,  as  I  was  watching  the  sunset,  a  ped¬ 
dler  with  a  large  pack  on  his  back  came  up  the  road.  I 
saw  him  for  some  distance  before  he  came  to  the  house, 
and  scrutinized  him  closely. 

He  walked  slowly,  and  seemed  just  like  a  weary  old  ped¬ 
dler.  He  stopped  at  the  gate  and  asked  to  stay  all  night. 

The  owner  of  the  house,  who  had  met  him  there,  said: 

“  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  you.” 

“Well,  me  friend,”  said  the  Irish  peddler,  “to  be  sure 
I  thraveled  a  divil  av  a  long  road  to-day,  and  had  such 
bad  luck  that  it  sanies  tratin’  a  man  bad  indade  to  refuse 
him  a  night’s  shelter.” 

“A  mile  further  on,  my  friend,  I  am  quite  certain  you 
can  find  accommodation,”  said  the  farmer. 

“A  mile  beyantl  And  bedad  it’s  been  a  mile  beyant- — 
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a  mile  bey  ant — for  the  last  hour  or  two,  and  d’ye  think  it’s 
aisy  carryin’  me  heavy  pack  lur  a  mile  beyant?” 

“  I  am  sure  it  is  not.” 

“And  hev  ye  no  marcy  fur  sufferin’  humanity?” 

“  I  would  accommodate  you  if  I  could.” 

“Ok,  bedad!  that’s  jist  the  way  widallav’em;  they 
wad  all  accommodate  me  ef  they  could !” 

“  But,  sir,  I  canuot.” 

“  Couldn’t  ye  let  me  slape  in  the  barran?” 

“There’s  no  hay  there.” 

“To  be  sure  there’s  the  flure.” 

“But  I  cannot,  sir;  it’s  impossible.” 

“Indade.  this  is  a  very  hard-hearted  world,  indade,  sir, 
it  is.” 

“I  am  sorry.” 

“But  ye  sae  it  don’t  help  me  carry  me  heavy  pack  fur 
another  mile.” 

“I  know,  my  friend,  but  still  I  cannot  help  it.” 

“If  ye  can’t  let  me  sthay  over  night  wid  ye,  would  ye  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  lave  me  pack.  I  kin  come  back  in 
the  moruin’  an’  get  it.” 

“  Well,  we  can  certainly  find  a  place  for  your  pack,  my 
friend,”  said  the  farmer.  “  Bring  it  in  the  hall,  and  lay  it 
down  upon  the  floor.” 

The  peddler  did  so  and  went  away,  grumbling  at  the 
hard-hearted  people  who  would  make  a  wearied  wayfarer 
walk  another  mile. 

The  pack  he  had  left  in  the  hall  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
the  farmer’s  boy  who  stood  in  the  hall  watching  it,  declared 
he  saw  it  move. 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  Johnny,  what  got  that  in  your  head? 
You  must  be  crazy,”  said  the  father. 

“  But,  pa,  I  did,  I  know  I  did,”  said  the  excited  boy. 

•“You  are  surely  wild.” 

“No,  I  ain’t.” 

“How  could  the  old  peddler’s  pack  of  goods  move?” 

“  I  dunno,  pa,  but  it  did,  jest  as  sure  as  the  world.” 

“  It’s  your  imagination,”  said  the  father. 

I  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  listening  to  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  was  not  a  little  impressed  with  it. 

I  beckoned  Johnny  to  come  up  to  my  room,  which  he 
did. 

“  My  boy,”  said  I,  “  did  you  see  the  pack  move?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  came  it  to  move?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Did  you  kick  it?” 

“No.” 

“  Were  you  making  any  noise  in  the  hall  at  the  time  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  I  was  just  standin’  in  the  hall  a  looking  at  the 
pack,  and  wonderin’  what  was  in  it,  when  all  to  onct  it  be¬ 
gan  to  move  just  like  some  worm  inside  was  a  squirmin’ 
about.” 

“Don’t  say  anything  more  about  it,  Johnny,”  said  I,  “  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  about  it  after  supper.” 

The  boy  went  away,  and  night  came  on. 

The  farmer  had  fed  his  stock,  and  done  up  the  night 
chores,  and  supper  was  announced.  We  said  nothing  about 
the  old  peddler’s  pack,  but  having  finished  my  supper  I 
paused  in  the  hall  to  look  at  it. 

It  was  certainly  a  strange-lookiug  pack. 


It  was  larger  than  I  had  ever  seen  a  peddler  carry,  and 
was  almost  square.  This  singular  package  could  not  be-  * 
long  to  a  peddler. 

While  I  was  studying  about  it  Johnny  came  along  and 
gave  it  a  kick  with  his  strong,  brass-toed  boot. 

I  was  sure  I  saw  a  light  movement  and  heard  a  sup¬ 
pressed  groan. 

I  took  the  boy,  and  led  him  up  to  my  room. 

“Johnny,”  said  I,”  “ can  you  shoot  a  pistol?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered. 

“  A  real  pistol?” 

“You  bet.” 

I  took  one  from  my  hip-pocket,  a  small  Smith  &  Wesson 
revolver,  and  said:  “  Do  you  think  you  could  shoot  this?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  and  his. eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  using  fire-arms. 

“  Well.  Johnny,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  funny  trick  for 
you  to  take  this  pistol  and  shoot  into  the  old  peddler’s 
pack.” 

The  boy  laughed  and  said  it  would. 

“It  won’t  hurt  his  goods  much?”  said  Johnny. 

“No;  and  if  you  will  do  it,  I  will  pay  all  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  them.” 

“  Then  give  me  the  pistol,”  said  Johnny. 

The  hall  chandelier  lighted  up  the  hallway,  and  the  ped¬ 
dler’s  pack  could  be  plainly  seen. 

Johnny  took  the  pistol  and  went  directly  up  to  the  pack. 
When  within  about  two  feet  of  it  he  paused. 

I  was  standing  on  the  stairway  watching  him.  H(> 
raised  the  pistol,  and  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  center. 

“Crack!”  rang  out  the  pistol. 

The  peddler’s  pack  gave  a  great  flounce,  and  bounced, 
and  jumped,  and  rolled  over  on  the  floor. 

“Oh — oh — o — h — oh — o — h!”  came  out  a  voice  from 
within.  “Help!  help!  Mur — der!  h — el — p!” 

I  never  saw  a  boy  more  frightened.  He  evidently 
thought  the  pack  bewitched.  He  screamed  with  fear  and 
terror. 

I  bounded  down  into  the  hallway,  where  the  alarmed 
farmer  now  was,  and  drawing  my  *  knife  quickly  cut  open 
the  pack. 

A  man  rolled  out  of  it.  The  bullet  had  grazed  the  side 
of  his  left  knee,  shattering  the  bone,  and  buried  itself  in 
his  breast. 

I  knew  in  a  moment  that  the  wound  was  mortal.  The 
man  was  already  dying. 

“  Who  are  you?”  I  asked.  “  Speak  quick,  for  your  time 
is  almost  come.” 

“One  of  Pinkerton’s  detectives.” 

“  What  was  your  business  here?” 

“  To  capture  Frank  James.” 

“Your  name?” 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  his  lips,  a  shudder,  and  all  was 
over.  The  fellow  was  dead. 

The  farmer  was  now  frightened  almost  to  death.  I  found 
in  a  pocket  of  the  dead  detective  a  small  silver  whistle.  A 
dark  lantern,  handcuffs,  and  a  brace  of  revolvers  were  also 
in  the  pack. 

I  felt  that  my  escape  had  been  a  very  narrow  one  indeed. 
The  question  which  now  presented  itself  was,  what  was  to 
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be  done?  The  dead  detective  in  the  farmer’s  house  would 
get  my  friend  into  trouble. 

We  could  not  dispose  of  him  without  at  the  same  time 
disposing  of  the  other. 

The  other,  that  was  the  rub.  How  many  more  might 
there  be?  I  consulted  with  the  farmer  and  at  last  agreed 
upon  the  safest,  which  was  yet  the  boldest  plan. 

At  midnight  I  took  my  place  at  the  door  and  blew  three 
short,  sharp  calls  on  the  detective’s  whistle. 

They  were  answered,  and  I  blew  another — a  longer  one. 

A  few  moments  after  a  man  crept  from  some  haystacks 
and  made  his  way  toward  the  house. 

“  Have  you  found  him,  Enoch?”  a  voice  asked  in  a  whis¬ 
per. 

“Yes,”  I  answered. 

“  All  right?” 

“Yes.” 

There  was  but  one,  which  greatly  relieved  me,  and  I 
prepared  myself  for  him. 

He  came  to  the  door  and  I  admitted  him  to  the  dark 
hallway. 

As  he  entered  I  flashed  the  rays  of  the  dark-lantern  in 
his  face,  and  the  next  moment  struck  him  a  blow  with  my 
pistol,  which  felled  him  to  the  floor. 

We  disposed  of  both  those  detectives,  but  I  have  always 
admired  their  pluck  and  ingenuity  in  getting  up  the  plan 
of  the  man  in  the  peddler’s  pack. 

XII. 

SAVED  BY  A  DREAM. 

“Do  you  believe  in  dreams,  Mr.  Stevens?”  Frank  James 
asked,  after  a  few  moments’  silence  between  ending  his 
last  story  and  commencing  a  new  one. 

“Well,  Mr.  James,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say,”  I 
answered.  “  I  have  read  of  some  remarkable  dreams  and 
fulfillments,  and  have  had  some  dreams  singularly  fulfilled 
myself.  Yet  these  may  be  coincidences.” 

“That’s  true,  but  coincidences  can’t  always  turn  out  the 
right  way.  I  had  a  dream  once  which  saved  my  life.  I 
was  never  very  superstitious,  although  Jesse  did  start  the 
story  on  me  once  about  seeing  a  ghost  in  Arkansas.  The 
ghost  on*ly  turned  out  to  be  a  girl-somnambulist,  but  you 
have  doubtless  heard  of  it.” 

I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  of  the  story, and  had  written 
it  up  in  some  of  his  adventures. 

Well,  that  will  not  prove  that  I  am  superstitious  at 
all,  but  I  had  a  dream  once  which  was  singular  and  which 
I  know  was  a  warning  to  me. 

I  was  at  the  time  in  Tennessee,  and  had  been  enjoying 
the  longest  respite  I  had  ever  had.  In  fact,  I  had  really 
given  up  business,  and  determined  to  live  a  quiet,  retired 
life  under  an  assumed  name. 

I  was  on  a  farm  a  short  distance  from  Nashville,  and 
had  been  there  for  nearly  two  years. 

One  night  I  had  retired  about  the  same  time  as  usual, 
was  in  good  health,  with  nothing  special  on  my  mind. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  at  work  in  the  field,  hoeing  corn, 
and  had  paused  in  the  shade  of  an  oak  to  rest. 

That  I  saw  gliding  towards  me  through  the  thicket  a  dark 
object,  which  on  nearer  approach  I  discovered  to  be  a  pan¬ 
ther.  It  was  stealing  upon  me,  and  I  powerless  to  move. 


Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  until  each  gleaming  fang 
became  a  deadly  dagger,  and  its  face  assumed  the  form  of 
a  human. 

Then  came  others,  and  I  realized  that  it  was  a  band  of 
detectives. 

“Now  we  have  him  surrounded,”  one  seemed  to  say; 
“  Frank  James,  you  shall  now  atone  in  blood  for  your  many 
misdeeds.” 

With  that  the  detective  seemed  to  spring  upon  me  with 
uplifted  dagger,  and  I  awoke. 

I  regarded  it  as  only  a  dream,  and  in  a  moment  was 
asleep  again. 

The  same  scene  in  the  same  field  seemed  to  recur  to  me 
once  more.  Again  I  felt  that  awful  spell  upon  me  that  had 
possessed  me  before,  a  kind  of  a  choking  dread. 

Just  as  the  panthers  creeping  up  turned  to  detectives, 
and  their  leader,  using  the  same  words  as  before,  sprang 
on  me,  I  again  awoke. 

I  had  heard  it  said  that  one’s  dreams  are  apt  to  be  re¬ 
peated  if  one  awakes  and  does  not  turn  over,  so  I  turned 
over  upon  my  other  side,  and  in  a  moment  was  again  buried 
in  sleep. 

Strange  to  say  for  the  third  time  that  singular  dream 
was  repeated,  only  far  more  vivid  and  full  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

I  awoke  with  a  start,  the  cold  perspiration  standing  out 
on  my  body,  to  find  my  wife  sitting  up  in  bed. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Annie?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  Frank,  I  have  had  such  a  frightful  dream!” 

“  What  was  it,  my  dear?” 

“I  dreamt  a  great  cat  was  stealing  forward  to  catch 
our  baby,  and  then  it  became  a  panther,  and  it  was  me  it 
was  after,  and  then  it  turned  to  a  man,  a  detective,  and 
sprang  upon  you,  and  there  were  others  coming  up  to  help 
him,  and  they  were  putting  a  rope  round  your  neck  wheD 
I  awoke.” 

“Annie,”  said  1,  springing  from  the  bed,  “that  is  very 
strange,  but  it  is  still  stranger  that  I  have  had  a  similar 
dream  three  times  to-night  myself.” 

“Oh,  Frank - ” 

“What,  dear?” 

“I  am  afraid  something  is  wrong.” 

“Pshaw,  Annie,  you  don’t  believe  anything  in  dreams, 
do  you?”  I  asked,  beginning  to  dress  myself  as  rapidly  as  I 
could,  for  I  had  determined  on  exploring  the  premises  any¬ 
way. 

“But  it  was  so  vivid.” 

“  Dreams  sometimes  are.” 

“^This  was  no  ordinary  dream.” 

“What  was  it,  dear?” 

“  A  vision — a  warning.” 

“Well,  if  you  think  so,  I  will  just  take  a  peep  outside.” 

“  M  ait.  I’m  going  too.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Annie?” 

She  had  already  arisen  and  was  dressing  herself  very 
rapidly. 

“This  is  nonsense,  darling.” 

“But,  Frank,  if  there  is  dangor  threatening  you,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  see  what  it  is.” 

“But  there  is  not,  my  dear.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  there  must  be.” 
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I  hail  buckled  on  my  revolvers,  and  was  quite  ready 
for  any  ordinary  trouble  that  might  occur. 

“Now,  Annie,”  said  I,  “promise  me  before  I  go  out 
that  you  will  remain  in  the  house,  it  makes  no  difference 
what  may  occur.” 

“I  can’t,  Frank.” 

“Think  of  our  baby.” 

“But,  oh,  Frank,  I  can  only  think  of  you.” 

“  But  you  must  not  come  even  if  you  do.  If  there  should 
be  danger  here,  which  I  am  sure  there  cannot  be,  you  would 
only  increase  my  danger  by  being  at  my  side.  Be  a  good 
little  woman,”  I  said,  kissing  her  tenderly,  “  and  whatever 
you  see,  or  whatever  you  hear,  do  not  come  out  of  the  house 
to-night  under  any  circumstances.” 

I  left  her,  and  opening  the  door  softly  crept  out  into  the 
yard. 

The  light  fleecy  clouds  only  partly  obscured  the  sky  and 
the  moon  rays  lighted  up  the  landscape. 

I  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  dark  shadow  of  an  apple- 
tree,  and  glanced  carefully  about  the  yard. 

It  seemed  at  first  glance  to  be  peaceful  and  quiet,  but 
now  I  was  sure  I  caught  the  sight  of  a  form  crouching  be¬ 
hind  a  rose-bush.  It  was  a  dark,  stealthy  form,  and  to  me 
there  was  something  frightful  about  it. 

It  looked  like  a  panther,  I  was  sure,  and  I  even  thought 
1  could  see  its  deadly  fangs. 

But  as  I  accustomed  my  eyes  more  to  the  moonlight,  and 
observed  the  outlines  of  the  form  through  the  rose-bushes, 
I  made  it  out  to  be  a  man. 

Just  now  the  moonlight  for  a  second  fell  on  the  polished 
panel  of  a  revolver  or  the  glittering  blade  of  a  knife. 

It  was  a  detective,  and  now  I  saw  another  creeping  up 
under  the  fence. 

What  was  I  to  do? 

There  was  but  one  chance,  and  that  was  instantaneous 
flight.  The  detectives  were  beyond  a  doubt  surrounding 
the  house,  and  if  I  expected  to  escape,  I  must  do  so  in¬ 
stantly. 

There  was  no  time  for  parleying. 

I  crouched  behind  some  gooseberry  bushes,  and  crept  for 
about  ten  steps  forward  until  I  came  to  where  there  was  a 
thick  cluster  of  cherry-trees. 

Here  I  arose,  and  under  their  dark  shadows  crept  away 
until  I  had  almost  reached  the  gate. 

I  now  noticed  that  the  man  at  the  rose-bush  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  knew  that  I  might  expect  him  to  pounce  upon 
me  at  almost  any  moment,  for  he  was  beyond  a  doubt  aware 
of^my  presence. 

While  I  was  yet  debating  in  my  mind  what  course  to 
pursue,  a  dark  form  sprang  from  the  fence  corner  and. 
seized  me  by  the  throat. 

“  You  are  my  prisoner,  sir,”  he  hissed. 

“Unhand  me,”  I  cried,  “or  I  swear  I  shall  make  it 
worse  for  you.” 

“Surrender  or  die.” 

“  Never!” 

Then  he  attempted  to  thrust  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  in 
my  face,  but  I  struck  it  away. 

He  blew  a  whistle,  two  more  men  sprang  to  his  assist¬ 
ance. 

At  this  moment  I  heard  a  shriek  from  the  house,  and 


Annie  came  speeding  down  the  lawn  path,  an  iron  poker 
in  her  hand. 

She  felled  one  of  the  detectives  at  a  blow,  and  I  knocked 
down  the  one  in  front  of  me. 

The  third  fired  twice  at  me  and  missed. 

I  shot  him  through  the  right  wrist  and  he  fled. 

I  then  told  my  brave  little  wife  to  return  to  the  house 
and  ran  to  the  barn  and  brought,  out  my  horse  and  mounted, 
and  was  gone  before  the  two  men  knocked  down  had  recov¬ 
ered. 

“I  shall  always  attribute  my  escape  to  my  singular 
dream.  But  it  is  my  hour  for  lunch,  Mr.  Stevens;  please 
excuse  me,”  said  the  Outlaw. 

“Certainly,  certainly,”  I  answered,  and  gathering  up  my 
manuscript  I  left  his  cell. 

The  jailer  smiled  as  I  passed  out,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
I  was  interviewing  him  for  the  newspapers,  but  I  answered 
no,  and  went  out. 

XIII. 

FRANK  JAMES  BETRAYED. 

That  afternoon,  as  I  entered,  I  found  Frank  James  read¬ 
ing  his  favorite  book,  “  Shakespeare.”  Strange  to  say,  as 
much  as  blood  and  thunder  novels  have  been  charged  to 
have  been  the  stimulant  which  inspired  the  James  Boys  to 
deeds  of  outlawry  and  daring,  they  were  never  known  to 
read  one  in  their  lives. 

Neither  was  any  other  desperado  known  to  be  a  novel 
reader. 

“  Shakespeare”  was  Frank  James’  favorite  book.  Next 
to  that,  the  Bible,  of  which  he  was  an  admiring  student. 

“  I  believe,  Mr.  James,  you  are  quite  a  lover  of  ‘Shakes¬ 
peare?’  ”  I  said. 

“  Yes  sir;  I  think  his  dramas  the  best  reading  in  the 
world.” 

“Which  do  you  like  best?” 

“‘Hamlet.’” 

“  ‘  Hamlet  ’  is  a  very  entertaining  play.” 

“Hamlet  is  a  noble  character.  So  gentle,  so  tender, 
and  the  way  his  memory  lingers  for  his  dead  father  says 
he  was  a  loving  son.” 

“Who  is  the  next  character  in  the  play?” 

“Horatio,  his  friend.  The  man  who  stood  by  him  in  all 
his  darkest  hours.  Horatio  has  a  courtly  bearing,  and  is  a 
noble  fellow.” 

“  Do  you  not  like  Leartes?” 

“No,  he  is  a  hot-headed,  treacherous  fellow,  and  above 
all  things,  Mr.  Stevens,  I  despise  treachery. 

It  was  treachery  that  took  my  poor  brother  Jesse  out  of 
the  world.  Jesse  was  not  as  suspicious  as  I,  and  I  have 
frequently  told  him  he  would  get  into  trouble;  that  he  would 
be  betrayed  sometime,  and  so  he  was,  and  shot  down  like  a 
dog  by  that  villain  Bob  Ford. 

I  have  no  bitterness  against  any  one  connected  with  his 
assassination.  Governor  Crittenden  doubtless  thought  it 
the  only  way  to  capture  Jesse,  and  he  was  right,  but  if 
Jesse  could  have  had  a  pardon  and  an  assurance  of  peace 
he  would  have  lived  an  honorable  citizen,  instead  of  being 
killed  by  treachery. 

Was  I  ever  betrayed?  you  ask.  Yes,  once  in  particular 
I  remember  now. 
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It  was  down  in  old  Clay  county,  and  by  a  man  whom  I 
thought  my  best  friend. 

Jesse  and  I  had  run  and  lought  detectives  and  officers  of 
the  law  for  over  fifty  miles,  when  we  separated  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  I  went  down  to  a  farmer's  house  in  Clay  county. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  I  reached  his  house,  my  horse 
almost  exhausted,  and  myself  covered  with  dust.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  a  long  hot  day  in  September,  and  1  had  been 
running  and  fighting  nearly  all  day. 

Dave  Smallwood  had  been  in  the  Confederate  service, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  with  Quantrell,  Todd  and  Ander¬ 
son,  until  he  left  for  more  regular  service  under  Price. 

The  idea  of  an  ex-Confederate,  especially  one  who  had 
been  in  Missouri  guerrilla  service,  betraying  me,  never  for 
a  moment  entered  my  head. 

I  halloaed  at  the  gate,  and  the  farmer  came  out.  Honest 
farmer  indeed  he  was,  if  you  call  treachery  honesty. 

“  Dave,  who  is  in  the  house?.”  I  asked. 

“No  one  but  my  own  folks,”  he  answered.  “Who  are 
you?”  and  he  tried  to  pierce  the  gathering  twilight  to  see 
me. 

“Don’t  you  know  me,  Dave?”  I  asked. 

“No.” 

“  Come  nearer  and  see.” 

He  came  quite  up  to  the  fence. 

“I’ve  heard  that  voice  before  but  I  swear  I’ve  forgot 
it.” 

“Come  out  and  I  will  whisper  my  name!” 

“  Why  ye  be  so  secret  about  it?  Are  ye  ashamed  o’  it?” 

“  It  will  be  all  right,  Dave,  when  you  understand  it.” 

He  came  out  cautiously. 

“  Now,  what  is  it?” 

“Your  ear  nearer,  please.” 

“Here  I  am.” 

“I  am  Frank  James.” 

“Aha!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  well,  may  I  be  blessed.” 

“Have  you  seen  any  one  around  here,  Dave?” 

“No.” 

“  I  have  been  running  and  fighting  until  I  am  almost 
worn  out.” 

“  To-day?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  with?” 

“  Timberlake  part  of  the  time,  and  part  of  the  time  Pink¬ 
erton’s  detectives.” 

“Well,  well.” 

“Dave,  I  am  tired  out  and  want  to  stop  here  over 
night.” 

“Will  I  dare  risk  it,  Frank?” 

“Why?” 

“  You  see  it  might  get  me  into  trouble.” 

“  You  are  not  going  to  deny  an  old  friend  and  fellow-sol¬ 
dier  the  hospitality  of  your  roof  to-night,  are  you,  Dave?” 

When  you  appeal  to  the  soldiership  of  an  ex-Confederate, 
you  are  touching  a  very  tender  cord. 

Dave  consented,  though  I  thought  somewhat  reluctantly. 

Once  in  the  house,  and  my  poor  tired  horse  well  rubbed 
down  and  fed,  I  was  given  a  fair  supper  for  a  farmer’s 
fable. 


“  I  expect  you  are  anxious  to  retire,”  said  my  host. 

“Iam  tired,  Dave,  but  I  hardly  dare  sleep  to-night. 
My  pursuers  may  be  on  my  track  at  almost  any  moment.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  lay  down  and  sleep  and  1  will 
keep  watch  over  you.” 

Somehow  there  was  something  so  strange  and  nervous 
in  the  manner  of  Dave  Smallwood,  that  I  felt  rather  un¬ 
easy. 

I  at  last  consented  to  retire  and  went  up-stairs,  where  I 
threw  myself  on  a  bed. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  in  a  nervous,  fitful  slumber, 
which  certainly  could  not  have  lasted  over  half  an  hour, 
when  I  awoke  with  a  start  by  the  outside  door  shutting 
almost  noiselessly. 

I  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed  a  moment,  and  then,  getting 
up,  I  went  to  the  window,  where  I  looked  out  upon  the 
yard  below. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  I  could  see  Dave 
Smallwood  walking  quickly  across  the  yard  and  gazing 
nervously  up  at  my  window. 

“  Helloa,  Dave,  where  are  you  going?”  I  asked. 

“My — my  wife’s  sick,  and  I — I — am  going  for  the 
doctor,”  he  answered,  in  a  hesitating,  stammering  manner. 

The  excuse  was  good  enough,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  manner  of  the  fellow  which  aroused  my  suspicions. 

I  dressed  myself  carefully,  and,  waiting  until  all  was 
quiet  once  more,  I  crept  out  of  the  window  and  out  upon 
the  branches  of  an  apple-tree  which  grew  near  the  window. 

Then  to  make  my  way  to  the  ground  was  a  very  easy 
matter. 

I  descended  without  any  one  in  the  house  being  aware  of 
what  I  was  about,  it  seems,  and  went  with  all  due  caution 
to  the  stable. 

My  poor  horse  was  still  exhausted,  but  I  put  the  saddle 
on  his  back  and  led  him  out  of  the  stable  to  a  thicket  near 
it  and  tied  him  fast. 

“Now,  Dave  Smallwood,”  I  said,  “if  you  are  acting 
bona-fide,  all  will  be  well,  and  you  shall  never  dream  that 
I  suspicioned  you,  but  if  you  go  to  playing  me  false  in  any 
one  particular,  why  you  shall  pay  with  your  life  for  the 
treachery.” 

I  was  in  the  stable-loft  watching  and  half-dozing. 

It  must  have  been  about  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  down  the  road. 

Before  I  could  climb  out  of  the  stable-loft,  a  dozen  men 
thundered  up  and  stopped  near  the  barn  lot. 

“He’s  in  the  house  in  that  winder,  Mr.  Timberlake,”  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Dave  Smallwood  say.  “  Now,  when  you 
get  him,  remember  my  share  of  the  reward.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Dave,”  said  Timberlake,  “don’t  be  afraid 
about  that,  you  shall  have  your  share.” 

“Now,  I  don’t  want  to  be  known  as  having  anything  to 
do  with  this.  You  see.  Frank  and  I  were  once  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  together,  and  I  kind  a  like  for  him  to  know  nothing 
about  it,  you  know.” 

“All  right,  Dave,  you  say  that’s  his  window,”  pointing 
up  to  the  window  of  the  room  I  had  occupied. 

“  Y"es.” 

“You  stay  here,  and  we  will  go  up  to  the  house  and  get 
him.” 

“You  must  be  careful  or  he  will  get  away.” 
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“Oh,  yes — yes,  very,”  said  Tiraberlake.  “We  will 
make  no  move  until  we  have  the  house  well  surrounded. 
You  think  lie’s  there?” 

“Oli,  yes,  I  left  him  there.” 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Timberlake,  “you  must  be  careful, 
or  he  will  fly  out  over  your  heads.” 

They  deployed  like  skirmishers  going  into  battle,  and  be¬ 
gan  a  careful  advance  upon  the  house. 

As  soon  as  they  were  well  out  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  stable  I  noiselessly  swung  myself  down  into  a  manger 
and  from  thence  to  a  stall. 

Dave  Smallwood  was  standing  in  the  stable  door. 

I  crept  toward  him,  and  laid  my  left  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  clapped  the  muzzle  of  my  revolver  to  his  temple. 

“  Dave,  if  you  speak,  or  make  any  noise  you  will  be  shot,” 
I  said. 

Dave  was  silent. 

“Now  come  with  me.” 

I  led  him  carefully  around  to  the  rear  of  the  farm  and  on 
to  the  thicket  where  my  horse  was. 

“Where  are  you  goiug  to  take  me,  Frank?”  he  asked. 

“Come  on,  and  ask  no  questions.” 

I  took  his  arm  and  led  him  for  about  three  miles,  where 
we  halted. 

“Now,  Dave,”  said  I,  “you  betrayed  me.” 

He  was  silent. 

“You  know  enough  of  me  to  know  I  hate  a  traitor.” 

He  was  still  silent. 

“You  would  have  sold  my  life  for  gold.  Are  you  any 
better  than  me,  who  people  say  murders  for  money?” 

He  did  not  speak. 

“  What  do  you  suppose  I  will  do  with  you  ?” 

“Do  not  kill  me,  Frank,”  he  said,  mournfully.  •‘Re¬ 
member  I  have  a  wife  and  children.” 

“  Did  you  not  know,  when  you  sought  to  betray  me,  that 
I  had  a  wife  and  children?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  yours  dearer  to  you  than  mine?” 

“Oh,  Frank,  don’t  murder  me  in  cold  blood!”  he 
groaned. 

“No.  Dave,  I  will  not  kill  you  without  giving  you  a 
chance  for  your  life.  You  were  once  a  soldier,  and  I  loved 
you  as  a  brother;  that  alone  prevents  me  from  assassinat¬ 
ing  you.  But  you  shall  have  a  chance.  Here  are  two  pis¬ 
tols,  exactly  alike;  take  your  choice;  we  will  step  off  three 
paces,  and  wheel  and  fire.” 

I  gave  him  a  pistol  and  we  started  back  to  back. 

“One,  two - ”  I  counted. 

“Bang!”  went  a  pistol,  so  close  to  my  head  that  the 
powder  burned  me. 

The  treacherous  scoundrel  had  tried  to  assassinate  me. 

I  wheeled  and  caught  sight  of  his  fleeing  form,  raised  my 
pistol  and  fired. 

With  a  wild  shriek  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  fell. 

I  did  not  go  near  him,  but  sprang  into  the  saddle  and 
galloped  away.  My  horse  had  become  considerably  rest¬ 
ed,  and  we  were  many  miles  away  before  morning,  safe 
among  friends  whom  bribery  could  not  corrupt. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  Timberlake  entered  the  house 
to  find  his  bird  flown,  and  that  they  were  searching  for 


Smallwood  when  two  pistol-shots  were  heard  down  on  the 
creek. 

They  at  once  started  in  the  direction  of  them,  and  found 
Dave  Smallwood  with  a  back  broken  by  my  shot. 

He  was  carried  home,  but  died  the  next  day.  But  few 
had  any  sympathy  for  him,  for  he  was  a  traitor. 

XIV. 

THE  OLD  FORTUNE-TELLER. 

For  some  moments  after  the  recital  of  his  betrayal  Frank 
James  sat  in  silence  and  gazed  upon  the  floor  of  his  cell. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  a  melancholy  air  about 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  regret  that  Dave  Smallwood  had  be¬ 
trayed  him,  and  not  that  he  had  killed  a  traitor. 

At  length  a  pleasant  smile  breaking  out  on  his  face,  he 
said: 

“  Mr.  Stevens,  do  you  believe  in  fortune-telling?” 

“  No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  fort¬ 
unes.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  either;  but  do  you  know  I  once  had  some 
queer  adventures  with  a  fortune-teller.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  them?” 

I  answered  that  I  would,  and  after  taking  a  fresh  chew 
of  tobacco  the  famous  bandit  proceeded: 

It  was  during  the  year  1874  that  Jesse  and  I  were  down 
in  Arkansaw.  We  had  not  done  a  streak  of  business  for 
some  time,  and  were  running  rather  low  in  spirits  and 
cash. 

Jesse,  who  was  always  fond  of  adventure,  wanted  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  Hot  Springs  stage  coach,  but  I 
persuaded  him  not  to  do  so. 

We  went  to  a  little  town,  or  rather  village,  which  was 
named,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  Fleetwood. 

The  people  were  very  ignorant  and  very  superstitious, 
and  many  of  them  very  poor. 

There  was  but  one  moneyed  man  in  the  village,  his  name 
was  Dodson,  and  he  kept  a  store,  saloon,  and  hotel. 

His  money  was  always  locked  in  a  safe,  and  we  knew 
that  we  could  not  get  at  it  well,  for  the  safe,  which  was 
•locked  day  and  night,  was  beyond  our  powers  to  break 
open,  for  neither  Jess  nor  myself  were  good  at  burglary. 

There  was  a  small  band  of  gypsies  stopping  near  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  everybody  were  having  their  fortunes  told.  1 
went  one  day  to  see  the  old  gypsy  hag  who  was  telling  fort¬ 
unes,  and  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me: 

“  You  have  something  on  your  mind;  just  cross  the 
poor  gypsy’s  hand  with  silver,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.” 

“How  much,  granny?” 

“One  dollar.” 

I  gave  her  a  dollar  and  she  proceeded. 

“Let  me  look  at  your  hand.  Ah,  now,  I  see  you  are  in 
trouble;  you  want  to  do  something  and  you  cannot.  The 
old  fortune-teller  will  help  you - ” 

“Hold  on,  granny,”  said  I,  suddenly  falling  on  a  plan. 
“  You  can  aid  me.” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh,  wait,  will  you?”  said  I.  “I  care  nothing  about 
your  fortune,  but  would  you  like  this?”  and  I  held  up  a 
twenty-dollar  gold-piece. 
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“  Oh,  de  poor  gypsy  never  had  so  much  money  in  all 
her  life.” 

Would  you  like  to  have  it?” 

“I  would.” 

“  Well,  you  shall  if  you  will  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

“  De  gypsy  will.” 

“  Do  you  know  Dodson  the  merchant?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  he  has  had  his  fortune  told  two  or  three  times?” 

“  Him  have.” 

“He  is  very  much  afraid  of  losing  some  of  his  money,  is 
he  not?” 

“l^es,  berry.” 

“  Well,  if  the  gypsy  will  tell  him  this,  that  there  is  to  be 
some  burglars  enter  his  house  and  rob  it  to-night,  and  that 
the  only  safe  place  for  his  wealth  and  treasure  is  in  the  old 
hollow  tree  which  stands  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  you 
•hall  have  this.” 

“Me  will — me  will”  she  answered.  “  He  come  now,  he 
come  now,  go  in  tent  and  listen.” 

I  darted  in  the  gypsy’s  tent  and  throwing  myself  on  the 
straw  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  old  gypsy  fortune-teller. 

Dodson,  who  was  a  coward  as  well  as  a  miser,  and  as 
superstitious  as  he  was  mean,  had  come  to  have  his  fortune 
told  over  again. 

Through  a  rent  in  the  canvas  I  watched  his  face  as  the 
old  gypsy  told  him  of  the  dark  burglars  who  were  coming 
in  the  blackness  of  the  night  to  burst  open  his  iron  safe  and 
get  all  his  money.  I  never  saw  a  more  horrified  man  in  all 
my  life  when  she  told  him  they  would  not  only  take  all  his 
money,  but  his  life  as  well. 

*  ‘  Is  there  no  help,  no  safety.  Where  shall  I  put  it?”  he 
asked. 

“  Not  in  de  big  iron  safe,  dey  find  it.” 

“Where  then?”  he  asked,  “lor  Heaven’s  sake  where?” 

“  In  de  hollow  tree.” 

“  Hollow  trecl  Where?  What  hollow  tree?” 

“  De  hollow  tree.” 

“Where;  what  hollow  tree?” 

“  At  de  fork  of  de  road.  Take  him  all  dar  at  once,  be¬ 
fore  de  dark  night  come.” 

Suspicious  and  miserly  as  he  was  superstitious, there  was 
no  fear  of  Dodson  confiding  bis  fears  or  the  caution  given 
by  the  gypsy  to  any  one. 

I  saw  him  go  away,  and  by  making  two  or  three  trips  he 
carried  all  his  money  to  the  hollow  tree. 

Jesse  and  I  now  got  our  horses  out  in  the  woods  near  the 
hollow  tree,  and  in  the  night  we  dismounted  and  went  to¬ 
ward  it. 

As  we  expected,  we  found  Dodson  standing  guard  at  the 
tree. 

He  was  armed  with  a  double-barreled  shot-gun,  and  might 
prove  a  dangerous  fellow  to  handle. 

“Halt  I  Who  comes  there?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  friends,”  said  Jess. 

“What  is  your  name?” 

Jesse,  who  was  in  a  mischievous  mood,  answered: 

“My  name  is  Thomas  0.  Didymus  Christopher  Holmes 
Christian  Cadwallader  Wallace  A.  Jones.  My  friend  here 
hasn’t  a  short  name  like  me  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  call 
it.” 


“Stop,  you  are  suspicious  rascals,”  cried  Dodson. 
“Why  are  you  prowling  about  here?” 

“I  heard  the  stars  fall  once,”  said  Jess;  “and  I  am 
looking  for  Saturn  to  get  the  ring  from  around  her  to  go 
on  my  sweetheart’s  finger.” 

“  Are  you  a  fool?”  roared  the  angry  guard. 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  don’t  you  come  any  nearer  or  I  will  spoil  your 
ugly  countenance,  I  warrant.” 

“Don’t  kill  him,  Jess,  if  it  can  be  helped,”  I  whispered. 

“  I  won’t,”  he  answered. 

“What  are  you  rascals  talking  about — go  away,  go 
away;  1  don’t  want  to  hurt  you.” 

“Oh,  no,  you  won’t,  I  guess — why  should  you?”  said 
Jesse,  with  that  peculiar  coolness  common  to  no  other  per¬ 
son.  “  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  are  guarding  this  spot  as 
though  some  hidden  treasure  were  buried  here?  Have  you 
found  a  bee-tree,  or  is  there  a  raccoon  in  the  woods?” 

“  Go  away!” 

“  Have  we  no  right  here  ?” 

“Stop!” 

At  this  moment  he  caught  a  gleam  of  Jesse’s  revolver. 

“  Bang!” 

“  Bang!” 

Both  barrels  of  his  double-barreled  shot-gun  were  fired, 
but  the  shot  whistled  above  our  heads,  cutting  off  the  leaves 
and  strewing  the  ground  with  them  in  our  rear. 

Before  the  echoes  had  ceased  to  ring  throughout  the 
woods,  Jesse  had  knocked  down  Dodson  and  transferred  all 
the  treasure  from  the  tree  to  a  sack  he  carried. 

“That’s  no  place  for  treasures,”  he  said,  jocularly,  as  he 
carried  off  the  load  of  wealth  to  our  horses. 

We  paid  the  old  fortune-teller,  and  I  am  sure  never  was 
fortune  told  to  so  good  account  for  the  robber  and  so  bad 
account  for  the  miser,  who  was  hoarding  up  his  wealth  to 
rust  and  benefit  no  one. 

XY. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  CASTLE  JAMES. 

Of  course  Mr.  James’  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  did  not 
correspond  with  my  own,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  stories  he  was  telling. 

I  was  seeking  after  the  truth,  and  wanted  his  stories, 
with  all  their  shocking  barbarities  and  crimes,  just  as  they 
happened.  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  Mr.  James  tried  to 
smooth  over  the  matters  very  much. 

The  next  day  I  found  him  in  his  cell,  ready  to  discuss  his 
own  history. 

“There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  James,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  tell  me,”  said  I. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“Of the  attack  on  your  house.” 

“There  have  been  so  many  attacks  on  our  house,  my 
house,  and  the  other  houses  we  lived  in,  that  you  will  have 
to  particularize,  Mr.  Stevens.” 

“  Well,  I  mean  the  attack  of  Pinkerton’s  detectives, 
usually  called  the  attack  on  Castle  James.” 

Oh,  yes,  I  understand  you  now,  said  Mr.  James. 
You  mean  the  attack  in  which  my  little  half-brother  Ar¬ 
thur  Samuels  was  killed  and  my  mother  made  a  cripple  for 
life. 
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Well  that,  as  you  will  remember,  was  in  January.  My 
brother  Jess  and  I  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  season  of  re¬ 
pose. 

We  had  not  lost  any  of  our  vigilance,  for  we  had  been  to 
Kearney  that  same  afternoon  of  the  attack,  and  found  all 
quiet. 

We  returned  home,  and  our  little  brother  put  up  our 
horses  for  us. 

He  informed  us  that  Mrs.  Askew  had  been  at  our  house 
on  a  visit  nearly  all  day,  and  that  she  went  home  as  soon 
as’we  came  up. 

We  did  not  like  this.  Daniel  Askew  was  not  our  kind  of 
a  man  at  all.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army, 
and  was  never  in  sympathy  with  us,  though  Mrs.  Askew 
and  our  mother  had  been  quite  friendly. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Jess?”  I  asked.  s 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered. 

“  She  may  have  been  here  on  a  visit.” 

“Yes,  or  to  quiz  mother.” 

“We  will  ask  mother.” 

We  went  in  the  house,  and  asked  her,  but  she  had  played 
her  part  so  well  that  mother  was  completely  blinded  by  her 
manner.  There  was  nothing,  she  declared,  that  would 
arouse  our  suspicions. 

That  night  we  went  to  bed  in  the  attic  room,  and  were 
soon  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

It  must  have  been  near  midnight,  or  perhaps  a  little 
after,  that  the  whole  house  was  aroused  by  the  furious 
barking  of  the  dogs  my  step-father  owned. 

Jesse  and  I  both  sprang  from  our  beds  and  buckled  on 
our  revolvers. 

At  this  moment  we  heard  the  voice  of  our  mother  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  saying: 

“Jesse,  Frank,  be  careful,  someone  is  coming.” 

We  hurriedly  dressed  ourselves  and  went  to  the  gable 
window. 

There  through  the  dim  starlight  we  could  see  clearly  out¬ 
lined  against  the  crisp  snow,  a  two-horse  wagon,  with  a 
driver  on  the  seat,  whom  we  knew  to  be  Daniel  Askew, 
though  the  wagon  was  far  away  down  the  hill. 

Eight  men  were  coming  up  and  surrounded  the  house. 

We  ran  down  below  just  as  some  one  knocked  at  the 
kitchen  door. 

“  Who’s  there?”  mother  asked. 

“Open  the  door  in  the  name  of  the  State,”  said  a  deep 
voice  outside. 

“  I  do  not  know  who  are,  and  will  not  open  my  door,” 
mother  answered. 

Little  Arthur,  then  but  nine  years  old,  was  in  the  room, 
aad  we  tried  to  get  him  and  mother  to  go  out,  but  he  would 
not.  Mother  also  declared  she  would  stay. 

The  knocking  and  thumping  now  at  the  door  became  loud 
and  furious. 

Jesse  put  his  pistol  to  the  door  and  fired. 

A  wild  yell  followed  the  report.  A  yell  which  told  that 
some  one  was  hurt. 

“  Crack!” 

“Crack!” 

‘  ‘  Crack !”  came  a  shower  of  bullets  through  the  kitchen 
window. 

“  Into  the  other  room,  mother,”  I  cried. 


“Never,”  she  answered,  her  eyes  flashing  like  a  tigress 
at  bay.  “While  they  seek  to  kill  my  sons  I  will  remain 
and  die  with  them.” 

“Crack!” 

‘  ‘  Crack !” 

“Bang!” 

“Bang!”  came  shots  from  the  east,  west,  and  north 
windows. 

“Crack!” 

“  Crack!”  came  blows  against  the  door. 

We  began  to  fire. 

In  a  moment  the  room  was  filled  with  smoke. 

“  Put  out  the  light,  mother,”  I  cried. 

She  sprang  to  the  table  on  which  was  a  lighted  lamp, 
and  a  bullet  grazed  her  cheek. 

A  roar  of  fire-arms  very  much  like  a  skirmish  was  kept 
up  from  without. 

Mother  seized  the  lamp  and  blew  out  the  light. 

“Frank,  take  the  north  window,”  cried  Jesse.  “'I  will 
watch  the  door.” 

These  were  the  points  from  which  the  detectives  were 
making  their  principal  attack. 

I  took  the  window,  and  Jesse  the  door. 

“As  soon  as  a  pistol  is  empty  give  it  to  me  to  reload,” 
said  our  daring  mother. 

You  may  have  read  of  gallant  defenses  of  castles  of  old,  of 
forts  on  the  frontier  where  women  won  the  guns  of  Captain 
Mollies  of  the  revolution,  but  none  ever  excelled  my  ’ 
mother,  Zerelda  Samuels. 

She  loaded  pistols  for  us,  and  cheered  us  on  to  victory. 

The  battle  raged,  bullets  hummed  and  crashed  through 
doors  and  windows,  but  we  knew  our  shots  were  telling. 

The  flash  of  fire-arms  told  us  that  two  of  our  enemies 
were  down  on  the  snow. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  crash,  the  room  flared  up  by 
a  blaze  of  light,  and  a  heavy  burning  ball  fell  in  the  room. 

It  may  not  have  been  intended  for  anything  more  than  a 
light,  but  it  was  certainly  a  hand  grenade. 

Mother  says  she  saw  a  fuse  to  it. 

To  explode  in  the  room  it  might  kill  us  all,  and  mother 
kicked  it  in  the  fire-place. 

As  she  did  so,  a  terrific  report  shook  the  house,  and  splint¬ 
ers  of  the  shell  flew  in  all  directions. 

As  you  know,  mother’s  arm  was  torn  off  below  the  elbow. 
Brother  Arthur  fell  crying  in  the  agonies  of  death,  his 
bowels  torn  open  by  the  fragments  of  the  terrible  shell. 

Jess  and  I  were  like  madmen,  we  burst  out  of  the  door, 
fired  right  and  left  until  the  detectives  fell  back,  actually 
ran,  and  we  saddled  our  horses  at  the  stable  and  left. 

How  many  of  the  detectives  were  killed  or  badly  wound¬ 
ed  in  that  night’s  fight  the  world  will  never  know. 

I  do  not  think  there  were  to  exceed  three  who  did  not  get 
a  shot  that  night,  sei'ious  orslight.  A  few  days  after,  as  you 
know,  Daniel  Askew  was  shot  dead  in  his  own  door,  and 
though  we  were  accused  of  having  something  to  do  with  it, 

I  have  no  fear  of  our  county  ever  harming  either  of  us. 

Please  excuse  me  until  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Stevens,  I  wish 
to  write  some  letters  to  my  old  friends,  General  Shelby 
and  Senator  George  G.  Vest. 

I  of  course  excused  him,  and  left  his  cell,  wondering  how 
public  statesmen  could  still  retain  their  reputations  and  be 
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familial*  friends  and  advisers  of  the  worst  gang  of  outlaws 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Many  others  have  asked  the  same  question.  But  when 
we  come  to  think  of  the  powerful  friends  Frank  James  had, 
we  think  it  no  wonder  that  he  defied  law  and  detectives 
for  twenty  years,  and  was  acquitted  so  easily  when  tried. 

XVI. 

IN  A  WELL. 

“  During  your  career,  Mr.  James,  you  must  have  had 
many  curious  hiding-places.” 

I  have,  he  said.  In  fact,  I  can  scarcely  think  of  any 
place  where  a  human  being  could  be  concealed  which  has 
not  at  some  time  or  other  afforded  me  a  shelter. 

Shortly  after  the  Muncie  affair,  in  which  you  know  the 
papers  erroneously,  of  course,  stated  that  I  took  part,  I 
found  myself  hard  pressed,  one  day,  by  six  as  determined 
men  as  I  ever  saw. 

They  were  all  mounted  on  excellent  horses,  and  my  little 
blooded  bay  marc,  which  had  never  been  surpassed  by  any¬ 
thing,  save  Siroc,  in  speed  and  endurance,  could  hardly 
keep  a  convenient  distance  ahead. 

Sometimes  they  were  within  a  mile  of  me. 

Fortunately  there  were  no  telegraphs  or  railroads  over 
the  particular  country  we  were  traveling,  so  they  could  not 
unchain  the  lightning  to  head  me  off. 

It  was  in  Clay  county,  and  I  knew  my  enemies  must  be 
two  miles,  anyway,  in  my  rear,  when  I  stopped  at  the  house 
ot  a  friend  named  Hatch,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  relative  of 
the  congressman. 

Hatch’s  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  you 
suddenly  burst  upon  it  as  you  gallop  along  the  road. 

“  Andrew,”  said  I,  “  I  am  close  pressed,  and  must  hide 
here.” 

“  Who  is  after  you?” 

“  Some  of  Pinkerton’s  detectives,”  I  cried. 

“How  far  behind,  Frank?” 

“Not  over  two  miles.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  where  to  put  you.” 

“You  must  find  a  place  somewhere,  Andrew  Hatch,  or 
Frank  James  is  either  a  dead  man  or  a  prisoner.” 

“  Let  me  see.” 

“  Think  quick,”  said  I. 

“  I  have  it.” 

“What?” 

“  Here,  Wesley,  take  this  horse  down  to  the  woods  pas¬ 
ture,  turn  her  loose,  and  throw  the  saddle  and  bridle  in  the 
thicket.” 

I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Andrew  Hatch.  None  of 
his  name  ever  went  back  on  an  ex-Confederate. 

“Now  come,  Frank.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  to  stow  me?”  I  asked. 

“  In  the  well.” 

“Andrew,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“  Come  on,  Frank,  there  is  no  time  now  to  ask  questions 
or  make  explanations.  Don’t  you  hear  the  sounds  of 
horses  feet  upon  the  bridge?” 

“Yes.” 

“  They  will  be  here  in  five  minutes.  Come  to  the  well 
by  all  means,  it’s  your  only  chance.” 


I  felt  as  though  I  would  almost  rather  turn  and  face  my 
enemies  than  enter  that  dark  well  when  I  came  up  to  it 
and  gazed  down  into  its  terrible  depths. 

“It’s  safe,  Frank,  there’s  no  poisonous  gasses  down 
there;  go  ahead,”  said  Andrew  Hatch,  throwing  a 
rope  down  in  the  well  which  I  took  hold  of  and  began  to 
descend  by. 

I  took  hold  of  the  rope  and  started  down,  placing  my 
toes  firmly  against  the  rocks  with  which  the  well  was 
walled. 

“  The  wall  is  all  solid,  Frank,  don’t  be  afraid  of  any  part 
coming  loose,”  said  my  friend. 

“Yes,”  said  I.  “Are  they  coming?” 

“  They  are.” 

“  How  near?” 

“They  will  soon  be  here.” 

I  now  reached  the  water,  and  at  ray  friend’s  suggestion 
buried  myself  up  to  my  neck,  just  leaving  my  head  out, 
which  I  kept  close  against  the  wall,  so  it  might  not  be  ob¬ 
served. 

The  pursuers  galloped  up  to  the  front  gate  and  drew 
rein. 

‘  ‘  Hello !”  their  leader  cried.  ‘  ‘  Hello  there!  hel-loo-oo-oo !” 

The  dogs  commenced  barking.  I  could  hear  them  very 
plainly  from  where  I  was. 

Andrew  Hatch  went  out  to  the  front  gate. 

“What  d’ye  want?”  he  asked. 

“Have  you  seen  anything  o’  Frank  James?”  was  the 
question. 

“  Don’t  know  Frank  James,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Has  any  one  been  here  to-day?” 

“Yes,  several.” 

“Who?” 

“Neighbors,  mostly.” 

“  Who  has  been  here  in  the  last  hour?” 

“  Myself  and  my  family.” 

“Have  you  seen  no  stranger  pass  by?” 

“Yes.” 

•  “Who?” 

“How  should  I  know?  If  I’d  known  him,  he  wouldn’t 

a  been  a  stranger.” 

“Well,  how  did  he  look?” 

“He  looked  a  most  fagged  out.” 

“  Old  or  young  man?” 

“I'd  take  him  to  be  about  twenty-five  or  thirty.” 

“His  horse?” 

“Think  it  was  a  bay.” 

“Been  run?” 

“A’most  pegged  out.” 

“That’s  him,  boys,”  said  the  leader. 

“Yes,”  the  others  answered. 

“  Did  he  stop  here?” 

“Just  a  minit.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  inquire  the  way  to  Independence.” 

“Anything  else?” 

“  Got  a  drink.” 

“That  reminds  me,  boys,  wo  are  thirsty.  Where’s  yer 
well,  farmer?” 

Andrew  had  not  thought  of  this. 
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He  afterwards  told  me  that  he  would  have  given  any¬ 
thing  for  two  wells,  but  he  had  only  ouo. 

He  tried  the  water  in  the  bucket  in  the  house,  but  it 
was  not  fresh  enough. 

The  first  intimation  I  had  ©f  the  near  proximity  of  my 
enemies  was  the  creaking  of  a  windlass,  and  looking  up, 
seeing  the  well-bucket  slowly  descending. 

I  could  not  at  first  understand  it,  but  Andrew  Hatch, 
looking  down  in  the  well,  said: 

“Just  wait  a  bit,  gentlemen,  and  I’ll  have  a  bucket  of 
the  best  water  in  the  country  for  ye.  Then  ye  kin  ride  on, 
and  I  hope  ye’ll  catch  that  rascal,  Frank  James.” 

The  bucket  descended  to  my  side,  and  I  dipped  it  under 
myself. 

When  they  drew  the  bucket  up,  the  cold  water  dripping 
down  upon  my  head  occasioned  me  the  most  excruciating 
pain. 

But  I  kept  myself  as  well  out  of  the  way  as  I  could. 

It  seemed  an  age  to  me  that  the  men  stood  about  the 
well,  and  every  moment  I  was  in  danger  of  being  seized 
with  a  cramp. 

I  fought  off  the  horrid  feelings  as  well  as  I  could,  though 
I  felt  myself  chilled  to  the  bone,  and  my  sensibilities  becom¬ 
ing  benumbed. 

Still  they  remained  at  the  well.  They  even  gazed  down 
into  it,  but  if  they  saw  my  head  it  only  appeared  to  be  a 
speck  on  the  water. 

I  intended  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  to  crawl  out  and 
cling  to  the  wall. 

But  just  as  soon  as  I  had  hoped  they  were  gone  they  re¬ 
turned  and  began  to  water  their  horses. 

Bucketful  after  bucketful  of  the  ice-cold  water  was  drawn 
up  over  my  head,  and  the  drippings  like  showers  of  torture 
fell  on  my  head,  neck,  and  shoulder,  until  1  thought  I  should 
go  mad,  and  was  on  the  point  two  or  three  times  of  coming 
boldly  out  and  fighting  my  enemies. 

But  just  as  I  grew  desperate  and  mad,  my  enemies  turned 
away  from  the  well,  mounted  their  horses  and  left.  I  was 
then  drawn  to  the  top  more  dead  than  alive. 

For  three  days  I  stayed  at  the  house  of  my  friend,  Andrew 
Hatch,  severely  ill,  and  then  when  I  recovered  my  horse 
was  refreshed  and  I  went  to  Kentucky. 

My  hiding-place  in  the  well  was  as  disagreeable  an  advent¬ 
ure  as  one  need  want.  If  you  will  call  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Stevens,  I  will  have  more  to  tell  you.  Governor  Johnson 
and  Supreme  Court  Commissioner  Phillips,  whom  I  have 
employed  as  my  attorneys,  are  to  be  here  to  see  me. 

“You  have  no  fears  of  conviction?”  Mr.  James. 

“  Not  while  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  friends  as  I  am  now. 
We  are  all  ex-Confederates  together.  With  an  ex-lieutenant 
governor  and  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  to  defend  me,  what  have  I  to  fear?” 

“Nothing,”  I  answered,  leaving  his  cell,  thankful  that 
all  congressmen,  statesmen,  and  judges  were  not  like  those 
in  Missouri. 

XVII. 

A  CAVALRY  DUEL. 

The  next  morning  I  found  Mr.  James’  spirits  greatly  re¬ 
freshed  by  some  pleasing  information  given  him  by  his  at¬ 
torneys. 


“  Well,  Mr.  James,  I  would  like  to  hear  something  to¬ 
day  of  your  army  life,”  said  I,  laying  my  writing-paper  and 
fountain  pen  upon  the  table. 

Well,  sir,  he  answered,  I  would  just  as  soon  talk  of  that 
as  any  other  part  of  my  personal  history. 

In  fact  I  would  rather. 

There  is  less  treachery,  less  danger,  less  that  is  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  disagreeable  during  the  war  period  of  my  rather 
eventful  history  than  any  other  part  of  it. 

I  once  participated  in  what  we  call  a  cavalry  duel. 

It  was  after  we  had  fought  the  battle  of  Centralia,  where 
we  had  killed  every  man  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  who 
wore  a  blue  coat,  save  one  whom  I  fired  at  seventeen  times, 
and,  though  my  bullets  marked  his  head  and  face  every¬ 
where,  not  one  broke  the  skin. 

This  fellow  Bill  Anderson  spared  swore  he  would  kill 
the  farmer  we  left  him  with  if  he  did  not  take  the  best  of 
care  of  him. 

If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Missouri  guer¬ 
rillas,  you  will  remember  that  shortly  after  the  Centralia 
massacre  Todd,  Anderson  and  Quantrell  separated. 

Many  of  our  men  went  with  Price,  but  I  stayed  with 
Quantrell. 

He  was  my  beau  ideal  of  a  man,  for  he  and  Anderson 
took  no  prisoners. 

One  night  I  was  sent  with  twelve  men  down  on  the  Little 
Blue  to  reconnoiter.  I  had  proceeded  about  five  miles  when 
suddenly  a  picket  called  out: 

“  Halt!” 

We  reined  in  our  horses. 

“  Who  goes  there?”  the  picket  demanded. 

But  I  said  nothing.  I  knew  we  were  near  a  party  of 
Feds,  and  there  was  no  telling  their  strength. 

We  had  a  new  recruit  with  us  named  Ellison.  He  was- 
but  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  in¬ 
famous  coward  in  all  my  life.  He  was  from  some  of  the 
Mississippi  counties,  but  being  a  sympathizer  had  come 
over  and  joined  us  in  the  fall  of  1864  to  keep  from  being 
forced  into  the  militia. 

“Let’s  run,  let’s  go — we’ll  all  be  killed!”  the  coward 
chattered. 

“Hush  up,  George!”  said  some  one  who  knew  him; 
“you’ll  be  safe.” 

The  guard  who  challenged  us  I  knew  was  an  experienced 
soldier.  Had  he  been  nervous  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
fired  on  us. 

“Let’s  dash  right  in  on  ’em,”  said  Jack  Hill.  “  We  can 
cut  our  way  through.” 

“No,  no,  Jack,  we  must  wait  until  daylight.” 

We  sat  upon  our  horses  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  just 
at  daybreak  saw  a  small  squad  of  Federal  cavalry  not  much 
larger  than  our  own. 

“Well,  boys,”  said  I,  gathering  up  my  reins,  “let’s  give 
them  battle.” 

I  had  hardly  uttered  the  command,  before  our  new  recruit 
wheeled  about  and  ran  away  like  the  wind.  One  of  the 
boys  fired  at  him  and  I  think  he  hit  him,  either  in  the  leg 
or  hip,  but  I  never  saw  him  again,  and  do  not  know  what 
became  of  him. 

The  Federal  soldiers  were  true  grit,  and  drew  up  their 
men  in  line  of  battle  to  meet  us. 
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Both  parties  advanced  carefully  to  a  ridge. 

Wo  advanced  to  within  a  hundred  yards  before  a  shot 
iiad  been  fired. 

All  of  a  suddea  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  Federal 
squad  cried  out: 

“  Fire!” 

Instantly  every  carbine  was  brought  to  their  shoulders. 

“  Down!”  I  shouted. 

Not  a  second  too  soon  either. 

“Crack,  crack,  crack-ack-ack,”  rang  out  a  storm  of  bul¬ 
lets,  and  one  man  and  one  horse  were  hit. 

“Forward!”!  shouted.  “Charge!” 

Away  we  dashed  pell-mell,  hurry-skurry.  The  ground 
seemed  to  quake  under  our  horses  feet. 

With  the  reins  in  our  teeth,  and  the  revolvers  in  either 
hand,  we  poured  a  shower  of  bullets  at  our  enemies. 

Two  or  three  of  our  enemies  were  down,  but  their  re¬ 
peating  carbines  had  emptied  two  more  of  our  saddles. 

The  Federals  did  not  fall  back  one  inch,  but  with  re¬ 
volver  and  saber  dashed  among  us. 

I  saw  one  of  our  men  go  down  with  a  cleft  skull  from  a 
saber,  and  heard  others  shriek  from  wounds. 

I  knew  now  that  we  had  met  our  match.  The  cavalry 
duel  would  terminate  badly  for  us  so  I  sounded  the  retreat. 

One  or  two  of  our  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and,  strange  to  say,  their  lives  were  spared. 

Six  of  us  returned  to  camp,  and  we  did  well,  I  now  think, 
to  get  off  so  well  from  our  cavalry  duel. 

XVIII. 

JESSE  JAMES  AS  A  SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

“  Is  the  story  true  of  Jesse  James  teaching  school?”  I 
asked  of  Mr.  James. 

Yes,  he  did  teach  one  school  in  Missouri.  In  fast,  I 
rather  think  he  has  taught  two  or  three  schools,  but  one  in 
particular  that  I  recollect. 

Jess  was  possessed  of  more  of  that  article,  brazen  impu¬ 
dence,  which  by  modern  lexicographers  is  denominated 
cheek,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

One  fall  several  years  ago  we  found  ourselves  with  some 
spare  time  and  but  little  spare  money. 

We  were  in  a  hotel  at  Kansas  City  when  Jesse  said: 

“Frank,  I’m  going  down  in  south-west  Missouri  and 
teach  school.” 

“Why,  Jesse,  what  are  you. going  to  do  that  for?” 

“  For  stamps.” 

“I  think  you  have  a  more  rapid  and  ready  way  of  pro¬ 
curing  stamps.” 

“Well,  but  I  want  to  try  my  hand  as  an  educator.  I 
want  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.” 

“You  had  better  be  careful  that  the  more  matured  idea 
don’t  get  a  shot  at  you.” 

“Oh,  well,  Frank,  we  are  accustomed  to  that.  I  have 
written  down  there  to  a  friend  to  secure  me  a  school,  and 
he  has  done  so.  Henceforth  I  am  Mr.  Jackson,  the  school¬ 
teacher.” 

“  When  do  you  start  ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

Jesse  went,  took  up  his  school,  and  seemed  quite  success¬ 
ful. 


There  were  some  large  boys  attending  the  school  who 
had  been  ungovernable,  and  when  Jesse  took  charge  of  it 
these  malcontents  were  making  mental  calculations  as  to 
the  length  of  time  it  would  take  for  them  to  run  him  away. 

Two  or  three  of  the  larger  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
pistols. 

One  day  he  went  to  punish  one  of  them,  and  he  drew  his 
revolver. 

Jesse  snatched  it  from  his  hand,  flung  it  out  of  the  window, 
and  whaled  him  until  he  roared  out  for  mercy. 

From  that  time  on  school  progressed  well,  and  he  had 
no  more  trouble  with  the  scholars. 

An  eccentric  old  stranger  came  in  the  neighborhood 
visiting  the  schools.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  district 
where  Jesse  was  teaching  who  thought  him  other  than  Mr. 
Jackson,  as  he  represented  himself  to  be.  No  one  dreamed 
he  was  Jesse  James,  the  bandit  king. 

But  Jess  had  grown  tired  of  this  hum-drum,  every-day 
school  life,  and  began  to  sigh  once  more  for  the  road  and 
the  saddle,  where  he  could  refresh  himself  with  a  moonlight 
gallop,  have  some  amusement  with  a  stage  or  railroad 
train. 

This  eccentric  old  man,  who  gave  his  name  as  Clark  Stev¬ 
ens,  came  around  at  last  to  visit  Jesse  James’,  or  Mr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  school. 

Jess  said  the  moment  he  entered  the  door  he  knew  he 
was.  disguised. 

“  Ye’ve  got  a  fine  skule  here,”  said  the  old  fellow,  taking 
off  his  hat  and  looking  ’round. 

“  Very,”  said  Jesse.  “  Where  are  you  from.” 

“I’m  from  Eelynoy.  I  war  once  a  skule  teacher  myself.” 

“  It’s  been  a  long  time  ago!” 

“•Oh,  yes,  very  long  time  ago,  but  I  knows  a  heep  about 
it  yit.  ” 

“  What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“I  come  in  to  heer  the  classes  recite.” 

Jesse  called  out  a  class,  though  he  kept  a  close  look-out 
on  the  stranger. 

The  old  man  at  last  got  round  to  the  rear  of  the  teacher 
and  before  he  knew  it  had  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  at  the 
butt  of  his  ear. 

“You  are  my  prisoner,”  he  hissed  in  a  voice  far  more 
strange  than  he  had  used  before.  “Jesse  James,  you  are  my 
prisoner.” 

It  has  always  been  our  plan  to  act  instantly.  A  moment’s 
delay  would  have  been  fatal. 

He  started  back  and  seized  the  muzzle  so  suddenly  that 
the  detective,  for  the  pretended  old  man  was  one  of  Pinker¬ 
ton’s  detectives,  was  taken  by  surprise. 

“Crack!”  went  the  pistol,  but  the  shot  whistled  into  the 
ceiling. 

In  a  moment  Jesse  had  seized  a  heavy  rule  with  his  left 
hand,  and  struck  the  detective  on  the  temple  a  blow  which 
stunned  him  and  cut  a  deep  gash  in  his  head. 

Then  drawing  his  own  pistol,  Jess  pushed  the  detective 
from  him. 

The  confused  man  fired  two  or  three  shots  more,  which 
sent  the  children  pell-mell  out  of  the  school-room. 

Jesse  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  leaping  through 
the  window  ran  away  into  the  woods. 

I  A  few  moments  later,  when  the  terrified  children  return- 
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ed  to  the  school-room,  they  found  the  strange  man  lying 
dead  upon  the  platform  where  was  the  teacher’s  desk,  and 
their  school-master  gone,  never  to  return. 

XIX. 

JESSE  OFFERS  A  PRESENT. 

“Is  it  true  that  your  brother  Jesse  one  time  offered  the 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times  a  present,  Mr.  James?”  I 
asked,  when  Frank  had  finished  narrating  Jesse’s  advent¬ 
ures  as  a  school-teacher. 

Yes,  it  is  true.  Jesse  was  a  peculiar  man.  He  never 
forgave  an  enemy  nor  forgot  a  friend. 

John  N.  Edwards,  who,  as  you  remember,  was  the  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Times  at  that  time,  was  always  a  warm 
friend  to  our  family. 

Edwards  was,  during  the  war,  not  only  a  rebel  soldier, 
but  a  guerrilla. 

He  was  a  daring  fellow,  who  had  no  scruples  about 
shooting  holes  through  blue-coats;  it  made  no  difference 
who  was  inside  of  them. 

He  was  with  us  at  Lawrence,  and  helped  in  Centralia. 

John  was  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  love  him  yet. 

Well,  you  remember  how  Jesse  James  robbed  the  fair¬ 
grounds  at  Kansas  City? 

He  went  to  the  box  where  the  cashier  had  been  selling 
tickets,  and  looking  in  through  the  window,  said: 

“What  would  you  say,  now,  if  I  was  to  say  that  I  was 
Jesse  James,  and  tell  you  to  hand  me  that  box  of  money?” 

“I  would  tell  you  to  go  to  thunder!”  the  cashier  re 
sponded. 

“Oh!  would  you?”  asked  Jesse. 

“Yes.” 

“  Are  you  real  certain  ?” 

“  Of  course  I  am,”  said  the  cashier. 

“Then  we’ll  see.  I  am  Jesse  James,  and  if  you  don’t 
hand  over  that  money  pretty  quick,  I’ll  bore  a  hole  through 
youl” 

The  astounded  cashier  now  found  himself  looking  down 
the  muzzle  of  a  dangerous-looking  revolver. 

He  handed  over  the  box  with  the  money,  and  Jesse  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  where  some  friends  sat  on  their  horses  holding 
his.  They  rode  off  together,  and  were  never  molested, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Kansas  City  Fair  Association. 

John  N.  Edwards  had  written  up  the  feat  in  his  flowery 
manner,  and  gave  Jesse  credit  for  possessing  remarkable 
courage  and  cool  judgment. 

Jesse,  who  read  the  papers  very  closely,  soon  stumbled 
on  to  John’s  editorial. 

He  mounted  his  black  horse  Siroc,  and  rode  into  Kansas 
City,  where  he  was  unknown  by  his  enemies,  and  safe 
among  his  friends. 

He  stopped  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  Times  office,  and 
got  a  boy  to  go  up  to  the  office  and  tell  the  editor  to  come 
down. 

The  editor,  wondering  who  could  have  the  impudence  to 
call  him  down  from  his  office  to  the  street,  and  impelled  by 
curiosity  to  see  the  man  with  such  a  superabundance  of 
cheek,  came  hurriedly  down-stairs  about  as  much  annoyed 
as  he  was  amused. 

“  How  are  you  John?”  said  Jess. 


Jesse’s  broad-brimmed  hat  was  slouched  over  ,  his  eyes, 
and  at  first  the  editor  did  not  recognize  him. 

“  Who  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“  Don’t  you  know  me,  John?” 

“No.” 

“Look  again!” 

“Well,  I  know  you  have  the  impudence  of  the  devil.” 

“Put  on  your  glasses,  John,  your  eyes  are  getting 
old.” 

“I  have  certainly  heard  that  voice  before,”  said  Major 
Edwards,  taking  a  step  or  two  toward  the  strange  horse¬ 
man. 

“Yes,  you  heard  it,  Lawrence,  at  Centralia  and  Rich¬ 
mond  when  the  battle  raged  hottest,  and  when  our  banner 
fell  it  was  this  arm  that  raised  it.” 

“Oh,  Jesse!  My  God!  are  you  here?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Why  did  you  come?” 

“  To  see  you,  John.” 

“  But  the  danger?” 

“  Oh,  nonsense.” 

“You  may  be  discovered,  Jess.” 

“People  are  not  so  ready  to  discover  me  as  they  used  to 
be.” 

“But,  Jess,  the  police - ” 

“  Oh,  hang  the  police.  I  came,  John,  to  see  you.  The 
fact  is,  I  like  that  piece  you  wrote  about  us  boys,  and  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  something.  Here,  take  this 
watch.” 

Jesse  drew  from  his  pocket  a  diamond  seal  gold  watch, 
worth  at  least  five  hundred  dollars. 

“  No,  no,  Jess,”  said  John,  “don’t  you  know  I  dare  not 
do  that?  This  watch  belonged  to  somebody  else  once,  and 
don’t  you  know  it  might  be  recognized?” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Jess,  returning  the  watch  and  drawing 
a  hand  full  of  bills.  “Well,  here’s  a  thousand  dollars. 
No  one  will  recognize  it.” 

“No,  Jess,  I  qan’t  take  anything.  I  don’t  want  a  thiDg 
for  speaking  the  honest  sentiment  of  my  heart.” 

Jesse  turned  his  horse  about  to  ride  off,  when  a  new 
thought  entered  his  mind,  and  halting  his  horse,  he  said: 

“Well,  John,  is  there  anybody  around  here  you  want 
killed?” 

Edwards  assured  his  friend  that  he  could  not  accommo¬ 
date  him  in  that  particular,  and  Jesse  rode  off,  sorry  not  to 
be  of  service  to  his  friend  in  some  way. 

XX. 

THE  LAST  ADVENTURE. 

You  would  like  to  hear  my  last  adventure,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Well,  I  will  tell  it  to  you,  though  I  havfc  not  told  you  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  others,  nor  can  I.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  not  time;  in  the  second,  it  would  wear  out  your  pa¬ 
tience;  and  in  the  third  place,  if  they  were  all  told,  no  one 
could  be  found  who  would  believe  them. 

I  was  in  Tennessee,  and  had  already  serious  thoughts  of 
surrendering. 

Ever  since  the  assassination  of  my  poor  brother  Jesse  I 
knew  I  would  never  be  safe  anywhere. 

My  wife,  as  dear  a  woman  as  ever  lived,  was  in  constant 
apprehension  lest  I  should  be  discovered. 
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One  evening  I  was  sitting  on  the  porch  watching  the 
sunset,  and  wondering  what  would  be  the  result  if  I  should 
go  to  Missouri  aud  surrender,  when  I  observed  a  strange 
man  coming  down  the  road. 

He  stopped  at  the  front  gate,  and  wanted  to  know  who 
lived  there. 

“Woodson,”  I  answered. 

“  Could  you  keep  a  stranger  over  night?”  he  asked. 

I  thought  at  once  the  man  was  a  detective,  and  an- 
swere.d: 

“Yes,  sir.” 

He  came  in  and  seemed  delighted. 

“I  have  traveled  a  good  ways,”  he  said. 

“Would  you  like  to  have  supper?”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes,  if  you  please,  sir,”  he  quickly  answered. 

I  rose  carelessly  and  went  into  the  kitchen  where  my 
wife  was.  In  a  low  tone  I  told  her  to  get  his  supper,  and 
that  I  had  suspicions  that  the  fellow  was  a  detective. 

I  had  my  revolvers  under  my  coat,  and  knew  he  could 
not  get  the  drop  on  me. 

On  returning  I  saw  him  dart  back  to  his  chair,  and  knew 
he  had  been  watching  me,  but  never  pretended  to  see  him, 
and  carelessly  took  my  place  in  my  chair. 

We  began  to  talk  of  the  weather  and  the  country  and 
politics. 

My  friend  professed  to  be  a  rabid  democrat,  and  went  on 
to  abuse  the  northern  abolitionists  to  a  great  extent,  but  I 
could  easily  see  he  was  playing  a  part. 

“  I  heard  that  Frank  James  was  livin’  in  Tennessee?”  he 
said  at  last. 

“  You  did?”  said  I. 

“Yes.  I  wish  I  could  see  him,  I  just  kind  a  like  him.” 

“You  might  not  like  him  so  well  if  you  would  see  him,” 
I  answered. 

“  And  Jess  is  dead.” 

“I  see  that  the  papers  state  so.” 

“  Well,  I  am  sorry.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  that  many  are.” 

At  this  moment  Annie  announced  supper  ready,  and  I 
told  my  unwelcome  guest  to  come  in  to  supper. 

At  the  supper  table  he  was  very  loquacious,  quite  agree* 
able,  and  seemed  to  put  on  an  extra  effort  to  make  himself 
charming. 

We  adjourned  to  the  sitting-room  again,  where  he  tried 
to  renew  the  subject  of  the  James  Boys. 

I  followed  him  along,  neither  attempting  to  evade  the 
subject  or  press  it. 

Bed-time  came  and  I  saw  that  my  man  was  getting  un¬ 
easy.  I  put  him  in  a  bedroom  which  had  no  outside  win¬ 
dow,  and  as  soon  as  his  door  was  closed  tied  a  string  to  the 
knob,  attaching  the  other  end  to  a  bell  in  my  room. 

I  sent  Annie  and  the  boy  to  bed,  and  sat  in  the  door  with 
my  revolver  in  my  hand. 

About  midnight  the  bell  rang. 

I  sprang  out  at  the  door  and  threw  the  rays  of  a  dark 
lantern  in  the  face  of  my  guest,  who  had  just  come  out  of 
his  apartment. 

“  Hold!”  I  said.  “  Move  and  you  die.” 

“  Frank  James,  you  are  my  prisoner,”  and  he  leveled  his 
pistol  at  my  breast. 


For  a  moment  we  stood  thus,  and  then  the  detective 
said : 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  kill  you,  Frank  James,  but  you  are  my 
prisoner,  now  surrender  quietly  and  all  will  go  well.” 

“If  you  know  I  am  Frank  James,”  said  I,  “  I  know  who 
you  are,  and  you  know  enough  of  me  to  know  that  I  will 
not  surrender  to  any  man.” 

We  both  had  our  pistols  leveled,  and  I  resolved  on  a 
dangerous  expedient — dangerous  to  the  detective  I  mean. 
My  eye  glancing  along  the  barrel  of  my  pistol  saw  that  it 
would  strike  his  muzzle  quartering,  and  I  pulled  the 
trigger. 

“  Crack  1”  rang  out  the  report,  and  the  bullet  striking  his 
pistol  at  the  muzzle  knocked  it  out  of  his  hand,  discharging 
it  in  the  air. 

As  much  by  luck  as  good  marksmanship  the  bullet 
glanced  away  without  touching  the  detective. 

Before  he  could  recover  himself  I  sprang  forward  and 
knocked  him  down  with  the  butt  of  my  revolver. 

He  fell  like  a  log.  and  running  my  hand  in  his  pocket  I 
drew  out  a  pair  of  handcuffs  which  I  put  on  him. 

When  he  recovered  himself  he  was  a  prisoner. 

I  had  my  wife  guard  him,  and  at  daylight  she  was  to 
give  him  his  liberty  while  I  hurried  away  to  Missouri, 
where  I  surrendered  to  Governor  Crittenden  as  you 
know,  and  was  brought  here  to  be  tried. 
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or,  Old  King  Brady  Out  West.”  345  “  A  Pile  of  Bricks;  or,  Old  King 
Brady  and  the  Box  of  Rubies.” 

THE  INDIAN  S  NEMESIS. 


Many — many  years  ago,  before  the  great  battle  of  Tip¬ 
pecanoe  had  taught  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  west  that  the 
white  men  had  rights  that  would  be  maintained  at  any  cost, 
there  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami  River  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Duncan. 

As  the  name  indicates,  they  were  of  Scotch  lineage,  hav¬ 
ing  the  pluck  and  indomitable  energy  that  characterizes  the 
Scotch  people  the  world  over. 

The  family  consisted  of  an  aged  couple  and  their  three 
children — two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

They  had  lived  there  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river 
for  a  number  of  years,  happy  and  contented. 

The  Indians  were  their  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  had 
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shared  their  hospitality,  and  talked  with  the  beautiful 
Minnie  Duncan  about  the  legends  of  their  tribe. 

Robert  and  Horace  Duncan,  the  two  sons  of  the  aged 
couple,  hunted  and  fished  with  the  Indians,  sometimes  re¬ 
maining  for  days  with  them,  until  they  were  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  nearly  every  member  of  the  tribe. 

They  were  aged  twenty  and  eighteen  years,  and  Minnie 
was  in  all  the  glories  of  sweet  sixteen  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write. 

She  was  as  lovely  as  a  rose,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Grey  Eagle,  the  young  Miami  chief,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her. 

One  day  the  young  chief  called  at  the  cabin  of  the  Dun¬ 
cans,  and  was  received  with  cordiality  by  the  family. 

He  was  tall,  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  a  noble  cast 
of  countenance,  and  an  eye  like  an  eagle’s. 

But  on  this  occasion  he  seemed  sad,  and  at  times,  nerv¬ 
ous. 

He  had  been  out  hunting,  and  came  in  with  a  fine  buck, 
which  lay  at  his  feet,  near  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Grey  Eagle  to-day?”  asked 
old  Father  Duncan,  after  a  lengthy  silence.  “  He  does  not 
talk  to-day,  nor  does  his  eye  gleam  like  the  eagle’s.” 

“  Grey  Eagle  is  nervous  to-day,”  replied  the  young  chief, 
“and his  heart  is  away  up  in  his  throat.” 

“  That  should  not  be.  Grey  Eagle  is  a  great  chief,  and 
he  should  have  a  wife  in  his  wigwam  to  drive  away  such 
feelings,  and  keep  his  heart  in  its  proper  place.” 

The  young  chiefs  eyes  flashed  with  a  glad  light  as  he 
heard  the  old  man. 

“  The  words  of  my  pale-face  brother  are  as  music  in  the 
ears  of  Grey  Eagle,”  said  the  young  chief,  “  and  his  heart 
is  now  glad.  Grey  Eagle  loves  the  White  Rose,  and  he 
wants  her  for  his  wife.  ” 

At  these  words  the  old  man’s  eyes  flashed  fire.  He  felt 
insulted  that  his  cherished,  idolized  Minnie  should  be 
sought  in  marriage  by  an  Indian.  She,  who  was  worthy 
to  be  the  bride  of  a  king,  the  wife  of  a  savage  Indian!  The 
thought  was  too  much  to  be  entertained  a  single  moment. 
But  the  old  Scotch  caution  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  con¬ 
trolled  himself  admirably  as  he  replied  to  the  young  chief: 

“  I  cannot  blame  the  young  chief  for  loving  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  she  cannot  be  his  wife;  she  is  too  young.” 

“Grey  Eagle  loves  the  White  Rose,  and  will  wait  until 
she  is  old  enough  to  be  his  wife,” replied  Grey  Eagle. 

“  If  Grey  Eagle  is  wise  he  will  look  for  a  wife  among  the 
beautiful  maidens  of  his  people.  The  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air  all  mate  with  their  kind,  as  the  Great 
Spirit  intended  they  should.  Let  the  white  man  and 
the  red  man  look  for  wives  among  their  own  people.” 

“The  Great  Spirit  speaks  through  the  hearts  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  Grey  Eagle,  “  and  the  heart  of  Grey  Eagle  calls 
for  the  White  Rose.” 

“Minnie — Minnie!”  called  Mrs.  Duncan,  as  she  saw  her 
daughter  coming  from  the  spring  with  a  wreath  of  wild 
flowers  on  her  head,  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

“What,  mother?”  she  answered,  merrily,  tripping  grace¬ 
fully  towards  the  little  group  in  front  of  the  cabin,  and  then 
seeing  Grey  Eagle,  exclaimed: 

“  Why,  here  is  Grey  Eagle!  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  chief, 


for  I  wanted  to  hear  some  more  of  those  wild,  beautiful 
legends  of  your  people.” 

“Grey  Eagle  has  come  to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife,  my 
daughter,”  said  the  mother.  “  What  answer  have  you  to 
give  him?” 

Minnie  turned  pallid  as  death,  and  turned  an  appealing 
look  at  the  young  chief. 

“  It  cannot  be,”  she  said.  “I  am  too  young,  and — and 
do  not  love  him.  Let  the  great  chief  seek  a  wife  among 
his  own  people.  I  will  be  a  friend  to  him,  and  rejoice  when 
he  triumphs  over  his  enemies.” 

“Grey  Eagle  cannot  love  another — the  White  Rose  has 
his  heart,  and  must  be  his  wife,”  haughtily  replied  the  chief, 
his  brow  clouding  with  fierce  anger. 

“The  Grey  Eagle  talks  like  a  fool!”  responded  the  old 
man.  “My  daughter  shall  not  be  his  wife!” 

“Grey  Eagle  is  a  great  warrior — his  enemies  fly  before 
him.  The  White  Rose  shall  be  his  wife  and  be  the  queen  of 
his  people,”  said  Grey  Eagle.  “I  have  spoken,”  and 
throwing  his  quiver  across  his  back,  proudly  walked  away 
and  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

“  That  fellow  is  going  to  give  us  trouble,”  said  old  Dun¬ 
can.  “  Robert  and  Horace  must  not  go  away  any  more.” 

“  Father,  I  don’t  believe  Grey  Eagle  would  harm  any  of 
us,”  said  Minnie.  “  He  has  been  a  kind  friend  to  us,  and 
would  not  do  anything  to  make  us  think  any  less  of  him.” 

“All  of  which  shows  how  little  you  know  Indian  charac¬ 
ter,  my  child,”  said  her  father.  “  When  an  Indian  says  he 
will  do  a  thing,  let  it  be  good  or  bad,  he  will  make  an  hon¬ 
est  effort  to  do  it.” 

Days,  weeks  and  months  passed  by,  and  nothing  more 
was  seen  of  Grey  Eagle. 

The  Duncans  often  heard  of  him  on  the  hunt,  and  Robert 
Duncan  once  went  in  search  of  him,  in  the  hope  of  ascer¬ 
taining  his  intentions  towards  his  lovely  sister.  But  the 
wily  chief  avoided  him,  and  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Soon  trouble  arose  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites 
all  along  the  border,  and  the  mutterings  of  a  coming  storm 
were  heard  in  the  distance.  Bands  of  hostile  Miamis  were 
going  in  every  direction,  and  collisions  between  them  and 
the  settlers  were  not  infrequent. 

The  Duncans  did  not  anticipate  any  trouble  themselves, 
because  they  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whole  tribe. 

One  day  Robert,  and  Horace  were  out  hunting,  and  came 
across  a  party  of  Miamis  in  war-paint.  Something  prompt¬ 
ed  Robert  to  conceal  himself  from  observation. 

Motioning  to  Horace  to  follow  him,  he  plunged  into  the 
thicket  and  crouched  down  so  low  that  a  strict  search  would 
have  been  necessary  to  find  him.  The  party  passed  silent¬ 
ly  by  in  single  file,  each  Indian  stepping  in  the  tracks  of  the 
others,  to  prevent  their  number  being  counted  by  any  one 
on  the  trail. 

“I  wonder  where  Grey  Eagle  is  going  to-day?”  Robert 
remarked,  after  the  band  had  passed. 

“They  are  in  war-paint  and  mean  mischief,”  said  Hor¬ 
ace. 

“No  doubt  of  that,  and  we  must  be  careful,  or  we  may 
get  into  trouble  with  some  of  their  straggling  bands. 

“Oh,  they  all  know  us,”  said  Horace,  “  and  know  that 
|  we  are  their  friends.” 
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“  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  watch  them  very 
close.” 

M  hen  the  two  brothers  reached  home  later  in  the  after¬ 
noon  they  found  it  a  smoking  ruin.  Only  a  pile  of  ashes 
remained  to  tell  the  story.  In  the  midst  of  the  ashes  they 
found  the  charred  remains  of  two  human  beings. 

“  This  is  the  work  of  Grey  Eagle!”  hissed  Robert,  through 
pallid  lips  and  clenched  teeth.  ‘‘He  has  murdered  our 
parents  and  carried  Minnie  away;”  and  then,  holding  his 
rifle  aloft  in  one  hand  and  his  hunting-knife  in  the  other, 
said: 

“  In  the  name  of  God  and  my  murdered  parents,  I  swear 
never  to  cease  warring  on  the  Miamis  until  I  have  rescued 
our  sister  and  avenged  the  death  of  our  parents!” 

“Amen!  and  I,  too,”  said  Horace,  holding  rifle  and 
trusty  knife  above  his  head. 

“  And  I  swear  not  to  stop  until  Grey  Eagle,  and  each  of 
the  warriors  who  helped  him  in  this  foul  crime,  are  wiped 
out!” 

“Amen!  and  I,  too,”  responded  Horace. 

“Now  for  the  trail!”  said  Robert,  plunging  into  the 
forest,  following  the  plain  trail  the  Indians  had  left.  Night 
came  on,  and  the  trail  could  no  longer  be  seen. 

“We  know  where  Grey  Eagle  lives,”  said  Robert. 
“Come  on,  let’s  go  direct  there,  and  beard  him  in  his 
den.” 

“  Robert,”  said  Horace,  in  a  calm  tone  of  voice,  “if  we 
would  live  to  fulfill  our  vow,  we  must  be  cautious,  and  not 
rush  into  danger  where  we  would  be  destroyed  in  a  min¬ 
ute.” 

“Horace,  you  are  right.  But  for  that  warning  I  would 
have  rushed  into  the  village  and  attacked  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  warriors.  For  Minnie’s  sake,  I  will  be  cool  and  cau¬ 
tious.” 

As  they  approached  the  village  they  saw  that  there  was 
6ome  little  excitement  among  the  women  and  children. 

“Wait  for  me  here,  Horace,”  said  Robert,  “  and  I  will 
creep  forward  and  see  what  I  can  find.” 

Robert  then  left  his  brother  standing  in  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  and  crept  forward  toward  the  lodge  of  the  Indians. 
Horace  had  not  stood  there  more  than  five  minutes  before 
he  saw  a  young  Indian  warrior  coming  towards  him.  The 
moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  it  was  evident  the  savage 
never  suspected  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  As  soon  as  he 
was  inside  the  shadows  of  the  great  forest  he  felt  a  crash — 
which  was  the  crash  of  doom  to  him — on  his  head,  and  sank 
to  the  ground,  dead.  He  never  knew  to  whom  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  the  honor  of  that  blow  with  a  clubbed  rifle,  nor 
did  Horace  take  the  pains  to  tell  him. 

“This  is  the  first  Miami  lever  killed !”  muttered  he, 
stooping  over  and  searching  the  body.  He  found  a  small 
bag  of  war-paint  attached  to  the  young  warrior’s  belt. 

“Ah,  this  is  what  I  want!”  he  said,  eagerly  clutching 
the  little  bag.  “  I’ll  paint  myself,  and  put  on  his  clothes.” 

Taking  the  dead  savage  by  the  heels,  he  dragged  him 
further  into  the  forest,  and  rapidly  divested  it  of  the  clothes 
found  on  the  body.  These  he  put  on,  even  to  the  mocca¬ 
sins  which  some  admiring  Indian  maiden  had  embroidered 
with  beads.  He  then  rubbed  on  the  paint,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  he  looked  as  much  like  a  young  Miami  warrior 
as  was  possible  for  a  white  man  to  be. 


“Horace — Horace !”  he  heard.  “  Quick!  get  behind  me!" 
said  a  voice,  calling  in  very  low  tones  in  the  bushes  behind 
him. 

“Robert?”  he  asked. 

“Yes — I  am  here.” 

“Well,  I’m  dressed  like  an  Indian — so  don’t  brain  me,* 
said  Horace,  going  up  to  where  his  brother  was  standing. 
Robert  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“How’s  this — how  came  you  by  this?”  he  asked. 

Horace  explained. 

“Then  you  can  walk  boldly  up  to  the  rascals,”  said 
Robert.  ‘  ‘  I  could  learn  nothing  for  fear  of  being  discover¬ 
ed.  Go  and  see  what  you  can  learn,  while  I  pick  out  two 
of  the  best  horses  in  the  lot  over  there.” 

Horace  went  away,  going  boldly  up  to  the  little  group 
near  the  biggest  lodge  in  the  village.  He  there  ascertained 
that  the  White  Rose  was  in  the  wigwam  of  Grey  Eagle, 
and  that  the  eagerness  of  the  women  and  children  to  see 
her  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  Peering  around,  he 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  Minnie,  sitting  on  a  pile  of  buffalo 
robes,  pallid  and  weeping.  It  was  all  the  brave  youth 
could  do  to  refrain  from  entering  the  wigwam  and  plunging 
his  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  treacherous  Grey  Eagle. 
But  he  knew  it  would  cost  him  his  life  to  do  so,  hence  he 
did  nothing  but  watch. 

Pretty  soon  he  returned  to  the  forest  to  meet  Robert  and 
report. 

They  resolved  to  get  an  Indian  garb  for  Robert,  and 
make  an  effort  to  rescue  Minnie. 

An  opportunity  so  presented  itself,  and  another  Indian 
was  sent  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  without  knowing 
who  sent  him  there. 

Robert  donned  his  dress  and  appropriated  his  war-paint, 
and  soon  transformed  himself  into  a  fine-looking  Miami 
warrior. 

Just  before  daylight,  when  the  entire  village  was  wrapped 
in  profound  slumber,  they  crept  into  the  wigwam,  where 
Minnie  slept  in  charge  of  two  old  crones,  cut  the  throats  of 
the  old  women,  and  carried  Minnie  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  where  three  horses  awaited  them.  They  had  taken 
them  from  the  village  after  killing  the  guard.  The  two 
brothers  then  hastily  put  on  their  old  buckskin  hunting- 
shirts  again,  washed  the  paint  from  their  faces,  mounted 
their  horses,  and  rode  away. 

“We  must  keep  near  the  open  country,”  said  Robert, 
“for  they  will  pursue  us  with  their  whole  force,  when 
nothing  but  the  speed  of  these  horses  can  save  us.” 

“Give  me  weapons,  brother,”  said  Minnie,  “and  I’ll 
never  be  taken  alive  again.” 

“We  will  try  to  save  you  without  a  fight,  Minnie.” 

An  hour  later  Minnie  said: 

“I  hear  the  Indians  yelling;  we  are  pursued!” 

“Yes,  they  are  coming  like  the  whirlwind.  On — on,  as 
fast  as  you  can !” 

Soon  the  Indians  came  in  sight — nearly  two  score  of 
them,  all  mounted  and  coming  as  fast  as  their  horses  could 
bring  them. 

“  They  will  soon  catch  up  with  us,”  said  Robert. 

“I  will  never  be  taken  alive!”  said  Minnie. 

Bang!— bang!  went  a  number  of  Indian  rifles,  and 
Horace’s  horse  fell  dead. 
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“  Mount  behind  mel”  cried  Robert. 

In  a  moment  Horace  was  mounted  on  the  back  of  the 
powerful  horse,  behind  his  brother. 

“  Sister,”  said  Robert,  bounding  to  her  side,  “in  this 
hour  of  peril,  make  me  a  promise. ” 

“  I  will,  brother;  what  is  it?” 

“That  you  wiil  dash  on  to  the  Ohio  River,  cross  over, 
and  make  for  the  block-house  on  Deer  Creek,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  us.  Horace  and  I  can  keep  them  at  bay  long 
enough  to  give  you  all  the  time  you  want.  We  will  join 
you  there.  Go,  now,  for  our  horse  is  wounded,  and  is  stag¬ 
gering;  he  will  soon  fall.” 

“Oh,  brother!  let  me - ” 

“  Away  with  you!”  cried  Robert,  as  his  noble  horse  went 
down. 

“  May  Heaven  protect  you,  my  brave  brothers!”  cried 
Minnie,  as  she  dashed  out  of  sight  behind  a  copse  of  wood. 

“  Quick!  get  behind  the  horse,  and  give  ’em  a  couple  of 
balls!”  cried  Robert,  kneeling  behind  the  body  of  the  horse, 
and  firing.  The  foremost  Indian  fell  from  his  horse. 

It  was  Grey  Eagle. 

The  Indians  gathered  about  their  dead  chief,  and  howled 
like  the  demons  they  were.  They  sent  a  shower  of  bullets 
into  the  body  of  the  horse. 


Robert  and  Horace  returned  the  fire,  and  two  more  war¬ 
riors  bit  the  dust. 

The  Indians  then  withdrew  out  of  rifle-range,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  regular  siege. 

The  brothers  had  long-range  rifles,  and  were  able  to  keep 
them  at  a  respectable  distance  lor  nearly  a  whole  day. 

“  Minnie  is  safe  now,”  said  Robert,  “and  now  we  can  turn 
our  attention  to  getting  away  ourselves.” 

“A  storm  is  coming  up,”  cried  Horace.  “  Whew!  what 
a  clap!” 

A  stunning  report  and  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  told 
that  the  lightning  had  struck  somewhere  near. 

The  Indians  fell  back  in  the  terror  of  the  elements. 

Robert  and  Horace  dodged  into  the  woods  and  escaped. 

Minnie  reached  Deer  Creek  in  safety,  and  the  next  day 
Robert  and  Horace  joined  her.  But  in  accordance  with 
their  vow  they  went  back,  and  never  stopped  until  the 
last  warrior  in  the  band  that  murdered  their  parents  was 
dead. 

Every  one  killed  was  marked  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
Miamis  never  ceased  to  dread  their  terrible  Nemesis. 

[the  end.] 
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the  history  of  Erin’s  Isle.  Price  of  book  by  mail,  10  cents.  Postage 
paid  by  us.  Everybody  should  have  one.  Address  Frank  Tousey. 
publisher.  34  and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  2730. 

HOW  TO  FLIRT _ Just  out.  Tho  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully 

explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of  hand¬ 
kerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window,  and  hat  flirtations,  it  contains 
a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy  with¬ 
out  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and 
36  North  Moore  street.  Now  York.  Box  2730. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  RICH. — This  wonderful  book,  “  How  to  Become  Rich,” 
presents  you  with  the  example  and  life  experience  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  and  wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self-made  men  of 
our  country.  The  book  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of 
the  present  age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough  for 
those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  Tho  book  will  give  you  the 
secret.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  newsmen  and  booksellers,  oi* 
send  price  to  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore  street. 
New  York,  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  you,  post  paid. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. — Every  boy  should  know  how  in¬ 
ventions  originate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  examples 
in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics, 
etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  York. 
Box  2730. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated,  aad  containing  full 
instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the  canary,  mock¬ 
ing-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore 
street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  2730. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how 
to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  em¬ 
ployer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 
Every  young  man  and  every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  have  this 
book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price  10  cents,  or  sent  from 
this  office  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34 
and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  2730. 

HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams,  from  the  little  child 
to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  explanation 
to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and 
“  Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate.  For  sale  by  every  news¬ 
dealer  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Price  10  cents,  or  we  will 
send  it  to  your  address,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36North  Moore  street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 

HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY  is  the  title  of  a  very  valu¬ 
able  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium  of  games, 
sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or 
drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  tho  money  than 
any  book  published.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers,  or  send  10  cents  to 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore  street,  New  York, 
and  receive  it  by  return  mail,  post  paid. 

HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISK _ The  most  complete  hunting  and  fishing 

guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns,  hunt¬ 
ing  dogs,  traps,  trapping,  and  fishing,  together  with  descriptions  of 
game  and  fish.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent,  postpaid,  to  your  address,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore 
street,  New  York.  Box  2730. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE  LETTERS.— A  most  complete  little  book,  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  writing  love  letters,  and  whon  to  use  thorn ; 
also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  the  young  and  old.  Trice  1(1 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealors,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage 
free,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  & 
and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 
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S2  Pages  for  10  Cents.  Each  Story  is  Complete  in  Itself,  and  is  Full  *of  Interest  from 

Beginning  to  End. 


l  Old  Stealthy,  the  Government  Detective . 

by  Pollee  Captain  Howard 

•  Old  Snap,  the  Postal  Service  Detective . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

8  ’Voung  Lightning,  the  Treasury  Detective . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

4  Sam  Sly  and  His  Dog  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

6  Tracked  to  China;  or,  A  Detective’s  Trials . 

By  U.  S.  Detective 

6  Old  Reliable,  the  Western  Detective . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

7  The  Marked  Fiuger;  or,  The  Slightest  of  Clews. 

by  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 

9  In  Deep  Disguise;  or,  the  Trials  of  an  Irish  Heir¬ 

ess..  . by  D.  O’Sullivan 

11  The  Nihilist’s  Daughter . by  F.  M.  Cobb 

12  Old  Rufe.  the  Secret  Service  Detective;  or.  A 

12,000  Mile  Chase . by  Harry  Hammond 

13  The  Missing  Ring;  or,  Plotting  for  a  Fortune. . . . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

14  The  Priest’s  Crime . by  H.  C.  H 

16  Jack  Stanton  the  Convict;  or,  Guilty  or  Not  Guil¬ 
ty . by  G.  G.  S. 

16  A  Torn  Letter . by  F.  M.  Cobb 

17  “  Number  1763,” . bv  W.  Howard  Van  Orden 

18  The  Old  Photograph;  or.  Unraveling  a  Terrible 

Mystery  . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

19  APiece  of  Paper . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

20  Allen  Dane,  the  Detective . by  Harry  Hammond 

21  Trapped;  or,  Tony  and  the  Banker’s  Secret — 

by  H.  K.  S. 

22  The  Broken  Blackthorn;  or.  Hunting  the  Race 

Course  Robbers . by  Allan  Arnold 

23  The  Lover  of  an  Empress . by  F.  M.  Cobb 

24  A  Pack  of  Cards  . by  A.  F.  Hill 

25  Old  Sphinx,  the  Phantom  Detective.by  Marline  Manly 

26  The  Dwarf  Detective . by  Allan  Arnold 

27  The  Mysterious  Head . 

by  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 

28  Was' He  Murdered  by  Freemasons;  or,  the  Great 

Morgan  Mystery . by  G.  G.  S. 

29  Dick  Danger,  the  Man-Trapper . by  Allan  Arnold 

30  A  Terrible  Ending . by  A.  F.  Hill 

31  The  Dandy  Detective . by  Allan  Arnold 

32  Secrets:  dr.  The  B.  G.  0.  M . by  Frank  Forrest 

33  Denny  the  Dunce:  or,  The  Fool’s  Revenge . 

by  J.  T.  Brougham 

34  The  Young  Mounted  Policeman.by  Horace  Appleton 

35  Yankee  Jed,  the  Down  East  Detective . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

36  The  Silver  Dagger . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

3?  The  Fatal  Fingers . by  J.  T.  Brougham 

38  The  Hunchbacks . by  A.  F.  Hill 

39  Old  Merciless,  the  Man-Hunter . by  Allan  Arnoui 

40  The  Old  Hut  of  Demon’s  Gulch . by  A.  F.  Hill 

41  Nameless;  or,  No.  108,  the  Mysterious  Prisoner  of 

Mount  Zeeha . by  J.  T.  Brougham 

42  Branded;  or.  The  Detective’s  Terror . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

43  The  Young  Amateur  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Williams 

44  No  Man’s  Money . by  A.  F.  Hill 

45  Stories  of  World-Renowned  Detectives . 

by  A  N.  Y.  Journalist 

46  The  Young  Nihilist;  or,  A  Yankee  Boy  in  Russia 

by  Allan  Arnold 

47  Thrilling  Adventures  of  a  London  Detective.... 

Written  by  Himself 

48  Convicted:  or,  A  Felon’s  History.. ..by  Allan  Arnold 

49  Dick  Dark,  the  Boss  Detective;  or,  The  Mvstery 

®f  a  Bullet . by  Allan  Arnold 

50  Poor  Joe;  or,  The  Beggars  and  Beats  of  New 

York . by  Captain  Geo.  Granville,  U.  S.  A. 

61  Branded  With  a  Star  . by  F.  F. 

52  The  Lost  Number . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

53  The  Young  Bank  Clerk;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Money  Vault. . by  H.  A. 

54  In  the  Secret  Service;  or,  The  Young  Counterfeit¬ 

ers  of  the  West . by  F.  F. 

55  Hawkshaw,  the  Yankee  Detective  .  ..by  P.  C.  W. 

56  The  Drunkard’s  Son . by  C.  G.  G. 

67  A  Coat  Sleeve;  or, Unraveling  a  Mystery . . 

by  G.  G.  Small 

68  Leadville  Jack,  the  Game  Cock  of  the  Wesh.„.^  g 

59  Yankee  Donovan;or,  The  Unknown  Champion.. 

by  J.  T.  B. 

61  The  Black  Doctor;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Silver 

Skull.  .-  . by  T.  W.  H. 

62  Dead  Man’s  Point;  or.  The  Murder  in  the  Snow 

by  T.  W.  H. 

63  Diary  ofa  Noted  Detective — -..Written  by  Himself 

64  The  Bent  Key . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

66  Rose  Ambler’s  Fate;  or,  Old  Cap  Lee’s  Clew.... 

by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  Mansing 

67  The  Torn  Coat;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Crystal  Lake 

by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

68  Old  Mystery . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

69  The  Stolen  Cane; or,  Tracking  a  Fiend . . 

by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

70  Shadow,  the  Mysterious  Defective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

71  Harry  Hawk,  the  Young  Chicago  Detective  — 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

72  The  Forged  Checks;  or.  Piping  a  Hidden  Crime.. 

bv  Old  Cap  I*e6 

73  The  Fatal  Prints;  or,  Searching  for  a  Shoe.....  . . 

by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

74  A  ,’'vkA  ^xln'der  Dougias  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 

75  The  Rnsfy  Nall . by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

76  Blograohy  of  a  Great  Detective . by  Himseit 

by  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotfand  Yard  l)e(ecllve) 

78  Toe  silver  Watch  Chain;  or.  The  French  Detect¬ 

ive's  Blunder.../ . ''.v  f’1'1  ('llb  bee 

79  A  Steel  Bracelet . by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  MatiHirig 

V*  The  J/.sr,  Note-Book;  or,  Tracking  the  Wrong 

. ’ _ by  Poll'd'  Captain  Howard 

81  The  Croydon  Mystery;  or,  Sir  William  Hupei’s 
Crime  . by  Wait,  nan 


•  82  Chung  Wing,  the  Chinese  Bandit  King;  or.  An 

American  Detective  in  China . 

by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

83  The  Headless  Pin;  or,  A  Crime  Avenged . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

85  Reminiscences  of  a  Great  French  Detective.... 

by  Himself 

86  The  Eyeless  Needle;  or.  Piping  a  Vivisectionist 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

87  The  Red  Tie;  or.  Who  was  Guilty. . .  .by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

88  Old  Wolf,  the  Secret  Service  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

89  Tracked  by  a  Camera;  or.  a  Creole’s  Crime . 

by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

90  Diary  of  a  Great  French  Detective  . by  Himself 

91  Dick  Sharply,  the  Cincinnati  Detective . 

by  Marline  Manly 

92  The  Vault  Detective;  or,  Trailing  a  Resurrec¬ 

tionist . by  old  Cap  Lee 

93  A  Dark  Clime;  or,  Detective  Dick’s  Success . 

by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

94  Sprague  and  Springer,  the  Western  Detectives; 

or,  The  Stolen  Half  Million . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

95  Billy  Bender,  the  Ventriloquist  Detective . 

.  by  Gus  Williams 

96  Old  Dan  Grip;  or,  The  Oldest  Detective  on  the 

Force . by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

97  The  Midnight  Murder;  or.  Revealed  by  the  Moon¬ 

light . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

98  Copper  Drift,  the  Lake  Detective  ...  by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

99  Some  Scraps  of  Paper:  or,  Murdered  in  Her  Own 

House . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

100  The  order  Detective;  or,  Tracking  the  Indian 

Agency  Frauds . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

101  Shadowed;  or,  Tne  Detective’s  Boast 

by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

102  The  Last  Man;  or,  The  House  at  the  End  of  the 

Block....  . . by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

103  The  Bank  Detective;  or,  Plotting  for  Millions. . . . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

104  Teddy  O’Flynn;  or,  Ireland’s  Boss  Detective . 

by  Police  Se  geant  Mallory 

106  Hunted  and  Haunted;  or,  A  Detective’s  Daring 

Game . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

107  Kirk  &  Co.,  Shadows;  or,  Fighting  the  Burglars’ 

League . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

108  The  Double  Stars;  or.  The  Messenger  Detective. . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

109  The  Detective’s  Apprentice;  or,  A  Mystery  Solv¬ 

ed . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

110  The  Case  oi  Dr.  Tanzy;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Bul- 

flnch  Row . by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

111  The  Braided  Hair;  or.  The  Voiceiess  Witness. . . . 

Bv  K.  F.  Hill 

112  On  His  Own  Case;  or,  Convicted  and  Pardoned. 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

113  The  Girl  Ferret;  or,  Doubly  Sentenced . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

114  A  Strange  Mystery;  or,  Shadowing  a  Phantom. 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

115  Scheming  for  a  Fortune;  or,  The  Detective’s  Last 

Clew. . by  A  U,  S.  Detective 

116  The  Counterfeit  Heiress;  or,  A  Defeated  Scheme. . 

by  Hal  Hawk 

117  The  Carleton  House  Mystery;  or.  The  Cellar  of 

Death . by  A  New  York  Detective 

118  The  Stone  Man;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Dead  Man’s 

Creek . by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

119  Followed  Around  the  World . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

120  The  Satin  Hat  Band;  or,  The  Christmas  Mystery 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

121  A  Complicated  Case;  or.  Within  an  Inch  of  His 

Life . by  Hal  Hawk 

122  Number  Sixteen;  or,  A  Mysterious  Detective.... 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

123  A  Long  Chase;  or,  Plotting  Against  an  Heiress. . 

bv  A.  F.  Hill 

124  The  New  Orleans  Detective;  or,  The  Tragedy  of 

the  Exposition . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

125  Joe  Jingle,  the  Musical  Detective . . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

126  Oscar  Slick,  the  Marvelous  Detective;  or  Expos¬ 

ing  a  Number  of  Crimes . bv  Hal  Hawk 

127  The  Drifting  Clew;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Surf. . . 

bv  Wm.  S.  Hall 

128  The  Gold-Beater’s  Secret;  or.  The  Matter  of  the 

Mayberry  Diamonds . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

129  Monsieur  Lecoq  in  New  York ;  or,  Tlie  French 

Detective’s  Triumph.,  .by  Police  Captain  Howard 

130  Old  Cap  Darrell,  Detective; or.  Unraveling  the 

Deane  Mystery  ..  ..by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  Mansing 

131  The  Asylum  Detective;  or,  The  Secret  of  the 

Chest . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

132  The  Renegade  Detective;  or.  Playing  a  Double 

Role . ! . bv  Hal  Hawk 

133  A  Tough  Case;  or,  The  Detective’s  Blunder . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

134  The  Bell  Boy  Detective;  or,' The  Hotel  Diamond 

Robbery . by  Harry  Rockwood 

135  A  Banjo  String;  or,  A  Detective’s  Terrible  Mis¬ 

take . by  Allan  Arnold 

136  The  Ferret;  or,  Searching  for  an  Unknown  Man 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

137  The  Steam-Boat  Detective;  or,  Tracing  a  Crime 

on  the  Water . .  by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

138  Found  in  a  Bottle;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Iron 

Door . by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  Manslug 

139  His  Last  Card;  or.  A  Case  Almost  Lost . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

140  The  Old  Tin  Box;  or,  The  Twistleton  Affair . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

141  The  Poisoned  Necklace;  or.  Trailing  a  Shadow. . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

142  The  Beautilul  Mystery;  or,  A  Defective’s  Life 

Work . by  Allan  Arnold 

143  The  Fatal  Telegram;  or,  Five  Words  and  a - 

by  Harry  Rockwood 

I  144  Tag  No.  3;  or,  The  Forgotten  Cle  w . 

Iby  Old  Cap  Darrell 
146  The  Battered  Bullets;  or,  Was  it  Murder  or  a 

Duel? . by  Old  Cap  Lee 


146  Matt,  the  Man-Trailer;  or,  A  Strangely  Complica¬ 

ted  Case . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

147  Tracing  a  Bullet . by  G.  G.  Small 

148  The  Journalist  Detective;  or,  on  the  Trail  by 

Accident  ...by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

149  Working  Double;  or,  Two  Great  Detectives  on 

the  Trail . by  A  New  York  Detective 

150  $200,000  iu  Bouds;or,  The  Crime  of  an  Emigrant 

,  „  by  Allan  Arnold 

151  DoDe  in  the  Dark;  or,  The  Secret  of  Grave  No.9 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

152  Nlta,  the  Female  Ferret.. by  Police  Captain  Howard 

153  The  Broken  Handcuff.  . . . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

154  Old  King  Brady,  the  Detective . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

155  Cld  Neversleep,  the  Government  Detective . 

by  Walter  Fenton 

156  A  Government  Detective’s  Adventures . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

157  Old  King  Brady’s  Triumph.By  A  New  York  Detective 

158  Slender  Saul,  the  Keenest  ot  Detectives . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

159  The  Silver  Coin;  or,  The  Date  that  Cost  Life.... 

by  Cld  Cap  Darrell 

160  The  Skull  in  the  Well;  or,  A  Detective’s  Dilemma 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

161  The  Lost  Ruby;  or,  A  Three  Months’  Chase . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

162  Old  King  Brady’s  Great  Reward:  or,  The  Hasei- 

hurst  Secret . by  A  New  York  Detective 

163  Silent,  the  Harbor  Detective;  or,  Tracking  a 

Gang  of  Thieves . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

164  The  Mountain  Detective;  or.  The  Deerhorn 

Tragedy . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

165  A  Black  Pin;  or,  A  Terr  Small  Clew . 

by  j.  T.  Brougham 

166  The  Old  Horseshoe;  or,  A  Detective’s  Luck . 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

167  A  Loaded  Cane;  or.  The  Millionaire’s  Compact-. 

by  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 

168  Shoving  the  Queer;  or  Cld  King  Brady  on  the 

Seen  of  the  Counterfeiters . . . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

169  An  Oyster  Shell;  or,  The  Clew  Found  on  the 

Beach . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

170  The  Hotel  of  Mystery;  or.  The  Landlord’s  Oath.. 

by  Allan  Arnold 

171  The  Broadway  Detective;  or,  A  Mid-Day  Rob¬ 

bery . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

172  The  Idaho  Detective;  or,  The  Wolves  of  the  West 

bv  A  U.  S.  Detective 

173  Old  Dude  the  Detective;  or.  Working  for  a  Life. . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

174  Wade  Weston,  the  “  Upper  Ten  ’’  Detective:  or. 

The  Mystery  of  No.  20.  .by  Police  Captain  Howard 

175  The  Insurance  Detective;  or,  Unearthing  a  Great 


Fraud . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

176  Barnum's  Detective;  or.  Working  with  the  Great 

Show . by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

177  Old  King  Brady  in  Australia . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

178  Parnell’s  Double;  or,  A  Detective  s  Struggle  in 
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